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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


More Art, Less Politics 

oo BREHON SOMERVELL’s plan of an Advisory Committee 

of established artists to help lift the aesthetic level of 
the Federal Art Project in New York City is eminently fair, 
honest and practical. It should have the support and .co-op- 
eration of all sincere friends of the Project, who want to see 
it operate on a more artistic and less political basis, Provid- 
ing the Committee encompasses a wide enough scope of art 
beliefs—and this seems to be the case—such a plan is the 
best possible means that can be found to give the art public 
assurance that real artists and not professional dilettantes are 
benefiting from the Government’s subsidy. 

Most of us are agreed on the basic purpose of the Project: 
the conservation of artistic talent, the prevention of cultural 
erosion and the insurance of a brief but necessary period of 
security for the artist. 

But who is an artist? 

This question has come up again and again to bedevil the 
Project. In every part of the country except New York, as 
far as I have been able to see, the answer was found through 
the application of non-partisan common sense and selfless de- 
votion to the best interests of the Project. In New York City, 
maladministration from the beginning permitted numerous 
amateur artists and over-age students, through union influence 
and political subversion, to make doodling for the Govern- 
ment a career, while more competent artists had to remain 
on Home Relief because of quota restrictions. Primarily it 
was to prevent such miscarriage of Project benefits that the 
Advisory Committee of 40 professional artists was organized ; 
and proof that the Project desperately needed some sort of 
aesthetic yardstick soon came: at the first meeting of the 
first unit of the Committee, 60 per cent of the work was 
rejected, names concealed, as too amateurish for allocation 
or exhibition. And this jury was predominantly liberal. 

It was at this point that Col. Somervell ran into familiar 
difficulties. The United American Artists Union, holding com- 
pany for most of the incompetents on the Project, went into 
action to protect its dues-paying members. Protests, mani- 
festos and telephone calls came from the Left. A section of 
the Committee, sincere but misguided artists, read into Col. 
Somervell’s program hidden, sinister meaning and resigned 
in a body, because “they didn’t want to act as a firing squad.” 

(Other artists have since been invited to fill these vacancies. ) 

Col. Somervell never meant his Committee to act as a 
“firing squad.” He merely wanted to enlist the Committee’s 
art knowledge in order to use it to raise the aesthetic standard 
of the Project, to have the members decide if a work is 
aesthetically worthy, regardless of subject matter, for alloca- 
tion and exhibition. Of course, the findings of the Committee 
serve as a contributory factor “in the efficiency record of the 
artist,” and an artist who consistently fails of approval by 
his peers will later be shifted from the Fine Art Division to 
some other branch of the W.P.A., and his place taken by an 
artist still on Home Relief. The rejected “artist” will not be 
fired—he may even get a higher salary working more within 
his ability. 

Boiled down, all that this means is that the power to decide 
who is an artist has been taken from the entrenched “insiders” 
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and placed in the hands of established, professional artists 
of diverse artistic leanings, from left to right, and with no 
personal axes to condition. 

Plagued by union goonism, favoritism, politics and just 
plain mental deficiency, the Federal Art Project in New York 
City at present is held in peculiarly low esteem by the art 
world. Perhaps Col. Somervell’s Advisory Committee is just 
what the doctor ordered for its future health and even exis- 
tence. Anyway, it is clearly time for supporters of the Project, 
those who realize its long range value for art in America, to 
protect it from opposing forces both within and without. 


Impending Tragedy 

BS ape IS TALK around town, most of it traceable to one 

of Mayor LaGuardia’s press conferences, that come next 
June 16 the W.P.A. projects will be discontinued. Because— 
and this one we have heard before during the ten long years 
of Depression—prosperity will then have returned, unem- 
ployment will have disappeared on the wings of the rearma- 
ment program, and everybody will wax merry. All this may 
transpire, and we hope it does. But, unless we blind ourselves 
with wishful thinking, the creative artist will need govern- 
ment aid then almost as much as now. The artist’s problem 
will not be solved by the re-employment of bank clerks and 
bricklayers. The sad truth is that the American public is just 
not interested in buying art. 

Granted, long strides have been made in developing the 
artistic taste of the nation, but the day is still in the distant 
future when the average educated American will look for 
more than subject matter in a work of art. Maybe that day 
will come when the intelligent policy of our universities and 
colleges of hiring professional, creative artists as instructors 
or artists-in-residence begins to bear fruit. But to permit the 
W.P.A. Federal Art Project to die next June would be a 
major cultural tragedy. Despite the handicap of maladminis- 
tration local to New York City, the Project can proudly point 
tc a record indelibly inked on the right side of the ledger. 
On a national scale, dismissing New York, it has been the 
most healthy art movement of the past decade. 


Tilting With Windmills 

a MILLIER of the Los Angeles Times makes a habit 

of putting his finger on the very core of an art contro- 
versy. Writing recently of the Sanity in Art movement, Millier 
delivered himself of these sage words: “Speaking in terms 
of contemporary American art, ‘Sanity’ is fighting artistic 
windmills. The last decade has seen a vital, eminently ‘sane’ 
art developed in America, the healthiest in the modern world; 
the art which has come up as French art has declined. Good 
American painting has roots in art traditions which go much 
further back than the 19th century French styles which domi- 
nate ‘Sanity’s’ artists. And as for the art isms which ‘Sanity’s’ 
propaganda lambastes, they did their purgative work long 
ago, and are scarcely practiced today.” 

Every current trend supports Millier’s stand. Ultra-mod- 
ernism, original enough in Europe but at best a feebly deriva- 
tive echo in America, has long since passed with other popu- 
lar fads of the Jazz Age. Into the stream of America’s art 
expression have been absorbed the fundamental lessons that 
modernism could teach a people who had too long suckled 
a Victorian hangover. That is history. All the societies in 
the world will not cause the pendulum to alter its arc, bring 
back the Bouguereau of the 1890s or the Picasso of the 
1920s. Also now history is the battle of American art for 
just recognition. America today is turning to its native art’ 
as in no previous generation; American artists have been 
given the green light. ; 

The battle of the 1940s will be for a Better American, Art, 
regardless of sanity, paranoia or chilblain. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


To Bob Macbeth’s Friends 
Sm: Permit us to make use of your journal 
to express our appreciation not only to you, 
but to the host of friends of the late Robert 
W. Macbeth, who have sent messages of sym- 
pathy in the great loss sustained by our gal- 
lery in his death—messages which we feel to 
have been written with great depth of sin- 
cerity and expressing, as all of them did, a 
high regard for the character and integrity of 
our late president. We wish all these, and 
other friends, to know that our gallery will 
carry on as usual. 
—Rosert C. McIntyre, President. 
—Hazet J. Lewis, Sec’y & Treas. 





Purloined His Goat 
Sir: In the September 1 issue of the Dicest 
an article by Dale Nichols entitled “Their 
Own Fault” got my eye and my goat. Mr. 
Nichols ended his article with “and good 
taste is badly needed in advertising art.” So 
I say, stick to your advertising art, Mr. 
Nichols. Improve it, but keep quiet about 
creative workers, for they are sincere and 
work from the heart, the soul, and not from 
or for the pocket book. 
-Cuartes De Car.o, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Connotations of Contempt 
Sir: I deplore your use of the term “Sun- 
day painter,” which is too much of a parallel 
to “Sunday driver,” which is an expression 
of contempt. In the interest of entente cordiale 
among those of us who are interested in the 
same thing please find a less odious bracket. 
R. S. Lutz, Billings, Mont. 


Murals for Alma Mater 

Sir: In the story of Henry Varnum Poor 
at Penn State in your September issue I was 
stopped by this sentence: “Poor was selected 
for this commission—the first work of its 
kind to be painted for an American college.” 
That Poor’s project is the first of its kind, 
simply isn’t true. I doubt if Orozco at Dart- 
mouth was the first artist to paint a big mural 
in a college but he was probably the first well 
known artist: to do so. Since then there have 
been artists-in-residence painting murals at 
the following colleges: 

Olivet College (myself), Hendrix College 
(Louis Freund), Converse College (Lucille 
Blanch), Virginia Medical College (Murrill), 
Antioch College (Gilbert Wilson), and sculp- 
tors doing the equivalent in their field at Reed 
College and Olivet {Milton Horn). These are 
the ones I know of. There may be others. It 
is a movement that has been growing steadily 
for the last four years. This Fall, murals will 
begin at Kalamazoo College (Philip Evergood 
and at Knox College (myself). 

As far as a graduating college giving a 
mural to the college is concerned, I know of 
at least one instance: Gilbert Wilson’s large 
mural at Antioch was the gift of the class of 
about 1936. So, outstanding though his work 
may be, Poor’s function at Penn State still 
is part of the trend. 

—Gerorce Rickey, Knox College, Ill. 


Ed.: I thought at the time that Poor’s was 
the first true, or wet, fresco to be commis- 
sioned by a graduating class. Maybe I was 
wrong, but it is nice to know that the trend 
is there. 


Frank F. Caspers; Business Manager, Joseph Luy- 
ber; Circulation Manager, Esther Jethro. 
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at the post office in New York, N. Y., under 
the act of March $3, 1879. Subscriptions: United 
States, $3.00 per year; Canada, $3.20; Foreign, 
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Narrowing the Gap 


THE TRADITIONAL gap between the fine arts 
and the applied arts, or, between what the 
late Mayor Hylan once termed “the art art- 
ists” and the commercial artists, narrows and 
widens at various points. Its narrowest today 
is probably at the point of lithography. 

With this belief, and, determined to help 
close the narrow gap for all time, the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance is holding during Oc- 
tober a comprehensive national exhibition of 
“Living Lithogravhy.”. The show will in- 
clude everything done by the process of lith- 
ography in both fields and will attempt to dem- 
onstrate that commercial houses can and 
should work with the “art artists” and that 
the latter, in turn, can find a sympathetic 
channel of expression in the needs of com- 
merce. The Alliance has the full support of 
Lithographers National Association in _pre- 
senting this exhibition. 

“With such artists as Stow Wengenroth and 
Robert Riggs doing illustrations for repro- 
duction by lithographers,” says the Art Al- 
liance announcement, “it is obvious that the 
artists and the lithographers are getting to- 
gether in the production of truly artistic com- 
mercial work.” 

The Art Alliance believes that leading lith- 
ographers “are pretty well sold on the value 
of good art but realize that their selections for 
advertising illustrations are governed largely 
by the manufacturers and advertising agencies 
who comprise their clientele. One of the major 
purposes of the ‘Living Lithography’ exhibi- 
tion is to reach leading advertisers and show 
them by example how effective good art can be 
in merchandising their products. This month- 
long exhibition housed in a building with fa- 
cilities for large group meetings will make it 
possible for many such groups to meet there 
for lunch or dinner and informal discussion 
and to see how others in their field are making 
artistic use of lithography in advertising.” 


Rescue of Pyrrhus: Poussin. Lent by Louvre 
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Twelfth Night Feast: JAN Steen. Lent by Mrs. J. C. Hartogs 


Newark Shows Refugee Masterpieces 


THOUGH VERY OFTEN New Jersey is the si- 
lent victim of a cultural squeeze-play between 
New York and Philadelphia, this month it 
comes into its own with the greatest old mas- 
ter show of its history. Forty-three paintings 
from the two 1939 World’s Fair Old Master 
shows—including many Louvre and Rijks- 
museum pictures—will be on view at the 
Newark Museum until October 27, a display 
made possible through Louis Bamberger. 

The show, made up of European-owned pic- 
tures that have been visiting America’s mu- 


to Newark 





seums for a year, while awaiting the return 
of reason in their homelands, includes many 
of the world’s most famous paintings. From 
the National Gallery in London is the famed, 
British-loved Graham Children by Hogarth. 
From Australia’s National Gallery is the great 
but tiny “Ince Hall Madonna,” by Van Eyck. 

The Louvre has contributed more than a 
dozen precious examples of old master art, of 
which the most famed is probably Grace Be- 
fore the Meal by Chardin. Another much pub- 
licized Louvre painting, which used to deco- 
rate many an American home in reproduction, 
is the Vigée-Lebrun Self Portrait of the Artist 
with Her Daughter. Also from the Louvre 
are several Poussins, Watteau’s Judgment of 
Paris, a Charles Lebrun, a Degas Self Por- 
trait, and David’s Marquise d’Arvilliers. 

The Dutch pictures, according to Beatrice 
Winser, Newark’s director, comprise the larg- 
est section from any one country. In this group 
the Rijksmuseum is liberally represented by 
the far-famed Milkmaid by Vermeer; Ruis- 
dael’s View of Haarlem; Pieter de Hooch’s 
interior, The Linen Cupboard, and several 
others. From private collections in Holland 
are many more notable Dutch paintings in- 
cluding examples by Rembrandt, Frans Hals, 
Van Goyen, and the Little Dutch Masters. Sev- 
eral other private collectors from Paris, Lon- 
don and elsewhere have contributed famous 
oils by famous masters to make this one of 
the finest groups ever displayed in America. 

For New Yorkers who missed the World’s 
Fair Old Master exhibit last season, this ex- 
hibit provides one fortunate last chance. New- 
ark is only twenty minutes from Herald Square 
and the Newark Museum is located only three 
minutes’ walk from the station. The show is 
open every night until 10, Sundays included. 
No admission charge at any time. 
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Michele: Frep Sexton 


Sexton Confirms Prediction of Critics 


HaiLep by two critics, a famous collector 
and several dealers as one of the most prom- 
ising talents in California, Fred Sexton of 
Los Angeles, who is only 33 years old, is 
becoming something of a sensation on the 
West Coast. Recently Edward G. Robinson 
of the film colony, who generally buys Ceé- 
zannes, Renoirs and Van Goghs, purchased 
three Fred Sextons. And he told the press: 
“They're big stuff.” Mrs. Robinson agreed, 
“Sexton’s a great painter.” 

The West Hollywood branch of the Perls 
Galleries, is exhibiting the most comprehen- 
sive group of Sexton’s paintings yet shown to 
the Los Angeles public this month, until Oct. 
15. The galleries may be sure that at least 
two of the Coast critics will be enthusiastic, 
for on previous occasions both Arthur Millier 
of the Los Angeles Times and Herman Reu- 
ter of the Hollywood Citizen News have 
“sone overboard” for Sexton’s work. Millier 
said recently that his work is “as good paint- 
ing as the modern world produces . . . Their 
colors seem to well up from within making 
the forms loom and glow like worlds in the 
firmament.” Millier first saw Sexton’s work 
in a show of paintings rejected by the jury 
for a museum’s annual exhibition. 

“I saw my first Sexton picture among those 
rejects and made it the subject of an article.” 
said Millier. “Since then Sexton has grown 
steadily as a painter. The Federal Art Project 
gave him a brief period of security. There 
were exhibits in dealers’ galleries. The Foun- 
dation of Western Art included him in its se- 
lective shows. 


“But cash on the line from discriminating 
buyers rings more convincingly than mere 
critical acclaim. Artists and their families 
like to eat occasionally. Sexton’s buyers were 
discouragingly few. Now [with Edward G. 
Robinson’s example] they should increase.” 

When Reuter saw Sexton’s paintings almost 
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two years ago at the Jake Zeitlin Gallery, 
Tue Art Dicest reported that Reuter was 
so enthused that he was willing to stake his 
critical reputation on the man. Sexton, he 
wrote, “has won himself a place with a hand- 
ful of contemporary oil painters, among whom 
may be mentioned Boris Deutsch of Los Ange- 
les and William A. Gaw of Berkeley, who 
are generals in the army of painting in the 
West, if not in America. Long after hun- 
dreds of plodders have been forgotten, the 
informed will continue to acquire and cherish 
canvases bearing the signature of Fred Sex- 
ton.” 

Added Tue Art Dicest then, with sage re- 
straint: “It will be interesting to watch time 
test the validity of Reuter’s predictions.” 





Rosemary Ketcham Dies 

Rosemary Ketcham, head of the department 
of design at the University of Kansas and 
one of the nation’s leading authorities on de- 
sign, died July 17 at Lawrence, Kansas, at 
the age of 68. 

Miss Ketcham, the daughter of a prominent 
Cincinnati clergyman, studied at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University and specialized in the art 
of design at Harvard, Columbia, and West- 
minster Technical Institute in London. Before 
going to the University of Kansas, she was as- 
sociate professor of design at Syracuse. 





Design School Scholarships 

On the basis of work submitted by high 
school and college students from New York 
to California, the School of Design in Chicago 
awarded scholarships to Alfonso Carrara, to 
Milton’ Halberstadt, and to Homer Page. The 
quality of the work submitted was so high, 
the school reports, that it awarded two half- 
scholarships in addition to the three regular 
winners. These were taken by Louis Sigalos 
and Richard Schofield. 


American Art Week 


A NationaL Art WEEK, to be celebrated 
by the holding of 1,000  sales-exhibitions 
throughout the country and to be preceded 
by events beginning with the observance of 
the American Artists Professional League’s 
annual Art Week, earlier in the month, has 
been initiated by President Roosevelt for this 
coming November. 

The League’s opening guns will start the 
project during the week of Nov. 1-7; the gov- 
ernment’s efforts, with the whole weight of 
the Federal Art Project, will culminate with 
a grand finale the week of Nov. 25 to Dec. 1. 

Francis Henry Taylor, director of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, has been appointed Na- 
tional Chairman; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has been named honorary National Chairman. 
Assisting Mr. Taylor will be F. Ballard Wil- 
liams, of the A.A.P.L., and Hobart Nichols, 
president of the National Academy, both to 
serve as vice-chairmen. 

In his letter asking Mr. Taylor to head 
the project, President Roosevelt wrote: “In 
company with many others of our fellow coun- 
trymen I have been gratified to observe the 
rapidly developing interest in American art in 
recent years, a development in which the gov- 
ernment art programs have played an im- 
portant part. 

“Yet in spite of an ever increasing interest 
in art in our country, the majority of our 
artists and skilled craftsmen are engaged in 
what must be called a marginal occupation. 
It is evident that we must find ways of trans- 
lating our interest in American creative ex- 
pression into a active popular support ex- 
pressed in terms of purchase. A first step in 
this direction might be taken in an Art 
Week...” 

With the slogan, “American Art for Every 
American Home,” the details of this sales 
campaign, or nation-wide art fair, are being 
worked out in 1,000 local communities. 

A threatened hitch in the project developed 
in the preliminary stages because of the con- 
flict in dates between the A.A.P.L. Art Week, 
which is in its eighth year and was set more 
than six months ago for the first week in No- 
vember, and the date set by President Roose- 
velt, at the suggestion of W.P.A. art adminis- 
trators, A rapport between the two projects 
was quickly established however, when it was 
pointed out to Mr. Taylor that the art project 
administrators had—in apparent oblivion—left 
consideration and mention of the A.A.P.L.’s 
established program completely out of all art 
week plans. The weight of the two projects 
is now happily combined toward one huge na- 
tional effort. 

The League’s Art Week, begun as a local 
event in Oregon eight years ago, has been 
annually organized by the American Artists 
Professional League, under the vigorous direc- 
tion of Florence Topping Green, former head 
of the art division of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of America, who has built the project 
into a highly effective sales stimulant. 

Thousands of exhibitions have been held 
in connection with the League’s Art Week, 
many state governors annually proclaim ob- 
servance of it in their states, and support from 
the nation’s women’s clubs has been gaining 
every year. In communities outside of New 
York City the event is one of the best known 
annual “weeks.” 

With the League’s activities already well 
planned to begin on Nov. 1 and with the 
Government’s end of the project rapidly crys- 
talizing into concrete activities, the month of 
November should resemble the scramble of 
an August furniture sale. 

Note: There are thirty million homes in 
America! 
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On Losing Sleep 


Licuts burned all night long in the studio 
of Robert Cronbach, New York sculptor, on 
the night of last Sept. 2. He worked feverishly 
on a plaster model, trying to beat the dead- 
line on a Treasury competition closing the 
following morning. He finished, gulped a cup 
of coffee, hopped a Washington train and ar- 
rived just in time. Now he has a $16,000 
sculpture commission. 

Cronbach won the Social Security Building 
competition, held by the Treasury Department 
Section of Fine Art, over a field of 307 con- 
testants. The 32-year-old, former W.P.A. artist 
can now realize a life-long ambition with his 
wife and two-year-old child. He has always 
wanted a studio in the country. 

Trained in the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts and at the Philadelphia Academy, where 
he won several scholarships, Cronbach held 
his first one-man show last year at the Hudson 
D. Walker Galleries. From 1936 to 1939 he 
was on the New York Federal Art Project, 
and his work in collaboration with Harold 
Ambellan, (winner of an honorable mention 
in the Social Security competition) on the 
Willerts Park Housing Project in Buffalo 
brought both artists into the national lime- 
light as architectural sculptors. 





Eve Van Ek Exhibits 


A large group of oil landscapes and figures 
by Eve Van Ek of Boulder, Colorado, provides 
a one-man show at the Argent Galleries, New 
York, in an exhibit running from Oct. 7-19. 
The artist, whose work has been extensively 
exhibited in the Middle West and in Colorado, 
has the distinction of being the first to have 
received a degree of Master of Arts in Paint- 
ing at the University of Iowa. 

Extensive travel in the Orient has left its 
imprint on Miss Ek’s paintings, especially in 
her studies of the Teton and other mountain 
ranges. The peaks and surrounding foothills 
swirl like troubled waters in a strongly linear 
and rhythmic pattern of forms. The artist’s 
numerous figure pieces and character studies 
are governed by a similar caligraphy that is 
at once bold and decorative. 





End of the War—Starting Home: Horace Pippin 


Negro Primitive Finds Peace After War 


Horace Pippin, a Pennsylvania-born Negro, 
served 14 months in the front-line trenches 
of World War I before a dumdum bullet 
ploughed through his right shoulder and in- 
valided him home. Unable to raise his right 
arm shoulder high, he propped it up with his 
left and began painting. In three years he 
had completed his first canvas and called it 
End of the War—Starting Home (see cut). 

Gray-clad Germans are shown with hands 
raised in surrender because, Pippin explains, 
“they had to quit before we could go home.” 
This work, set in its Pippin-carved war-motifed 
frame, was shown in New York in the Mod- 
ern Museum’s 1938 show of primitives. Now 
it is again on view in New York, this time 
at the Bignou Gallery where, until Oct. 12, 


Indiana’s active, art conscious Brown County is the scene of a 72-exhibit show by 20 
artists, all members of the County's Art Gallery Association at Nashville. An annual feature 
of the show is the Fred Nelson Vance award, which this year was voted to Alexis F. Fournier 
for his moody rendition of Wet and Windy, an idyllic landscape in a Corot-like key. Brown 
County, wherein reside numerous artists who render first allegiance to the beauty of nature, 
is one of Ame ica’s most famous centers of art production. See reproduction below. 
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Pippin is being presented in his long awaited 
57th Street debut as a one-man exhibitor. 
Between the two New York appearances of 
Pippin’s work have come constant untutored 
painting and a widely publicized one-man show 
in Philadelphia—and support from such col- 
lectors as Dr. Albert C. Barnes, Charles 
Laughton and Mrs. W. Averell Harriman. 
Pippin’s career, as traced in the Bignou 
show, has developed in subject matter from 
war to peace and in color from a gray, re- 
stricted palette to one more vivid and varied. 
That the war incised on the artist’s mind 
many striking impressions is obvious from 
the first group of his works, which, like Dog- 
fight over the Trenches, Gas Alarm Outpost 
—Argonne and Shell Holes and Observation 
Balloon, have about them a stark strength that 
is heightened by their simple statement. The 
drawing has the simplicity of the self-taught, 
and the color, limited to three or four domi- 
nant tones, is applied mostly in flat areas. 
There is obvious, too, the feeling for design 
that characterizes the better primitives. 
Later works find Pippin using intense, satu- 
rated greens for the grassy bases of his land- 
scapes, many spotted with fiery-red flowers. In 
Courthouse, West Chester, Pa., and Birming- 
ham Meeting Houses these tones are regi- 
mented into precisely patterned areas and in- 
tensified by accents of pure white. Pippin gets 
farthest from his early war scenes in The 
Lady of the Lake, a flatly rendered nude 
seated at the edge of a mountain-bound lake. 
The Bignou show changes pace with a group 
of still lifes, all bright in color; with an in- 
terior, Waiting; with two intently visaged por- 
traits, Major-General Smedley D. Butler and 
Varian Anderson, and with a strongly mooded 
winter scene of The Country Doctor. Complet- 
ing the exhibition are four burnt wood panels. 
Drawing, which in these panels is even more 
amplified than in the canvases, has been done 
with the tip of a hot poker previous to his 
application of color. 





Louise Ballard Promoted 

Miss Louise Ballard, acting curator of the 
Los Angeles Museum since the retirement of 
Miss Louise Upton a year ago, has been ap- 
pointed senior curator. 


~~“ 








Beach Scene: Guy Pene pu Bors 


Wichita Shows Hearn Fund How It’s Done 


WITH A CERTAIN well known Manhattan col- 
lection of American paintings undoubtedly 
still in his mind, Howard Devree of the New 
York Times observed recently that purchase 
of American paintings “need not always be a 
hit-or-miss business.” In proof he offered the 
instance of the Murdock Bequest of Wichita. 

With funds from a trust established by the 
late Louise Caldwell Murdock, to provide 
Kansas with a worthy collection of American 
art, Mrs. Rafael Navas, trustee, has purchased 
a nucleus of 16 paintings during the past two 
years. They will be formally presented to the 
Wichita Museum this month. This collection 
will be augmented from year to year and it 
promises to rival in importance any other col- 
lection West of the Mississippi. 

The Murdock Trust, established in 1915 
as a memorial to Mrs. Murdock’s husband, 
Roland P. Murdock, newspaper owner and 
publisher, stipulated that the city of Wichita 
must provide suitable housing for the collec- 
tion. As a result the Wichita Art Association 


was organized and largely through its efforts 
the Wichita Museum was completed in 1934. 

With a watchful eye on trends in the con- 
temporary field Mrs. Navas spent considerable 
time during the past season in New York 
selecting pictures. Following are her purchases 
(all oils except Bacon and Burchfield): Beach 
Scene by Guy Pene du Bois; As Ships Go 
Sailing By by Maurice Prendergast; Luxem- 
bourg Gardens by William Glackens; Skyways 
by Henry Mattson; Billy Smith by Thomas 
Eakins; Portrait of the Painter's Wife by Alex- 
ander James; Hecate’s Court (pastel) by 
Peggy Bacon; Promised Land, Long Island 
by Louis Bouche. 

Also the following, which were acquired two 
years ago: Hudson Sky by John Sloan; Mike 
McTeague by George Luks; Kansas Cornfield 
by John Steuart Curry; Five A.M. by Edward 
Hopper; The Blue Chair by George Grosz; 
Sandwiches by Reginald Marsh; December 
Twilight (watercolor) by Charles Burchfield; 
and In Western Garb by Henry Varnum Poor. 


December Twilight: CHartes BurRcHFIELD. Acquired by Wichita 








Artists to Judge 
Project Artists 


SHORTLY AFTER the fiasco of the August 
Henkel mural at Floyd Bennett Airport last 
July and its subsequent destruction by Federal 
Art Project officials because of “bad art” and 
“foreign ism propaganda,” Col. Brehon Somer- 
vell, Project administrator for New York City, 
inaugurated an Advisory Committee of estab- 
lished artists “to raise the cultural level of 
Project art” and to determine whether the 
artistic ability of 1,000 W.P.A. artists in New 
York City warranted their continuance on Un- 
cle Sam’s pay roll. Col. Somervell, conscious 
of the criticisms of political favoritism, union 
pressure and administrative incompetence that 
have long been leveled at the Project in New 
York City, therefore enlisted the aid of 40 
prominent artists to judge the aesthetic merit 
of W.P.A. art production in New York. 

Findings of this Advisory Committee, com- 
prising artists of both liberal and conserva- 
tive leanings, are used as a “contributory fac- 
tor in the efficiency record of the artist,” and 
any artist who consistently fails of approval 
from his peers will be transferred from the 
creative section of the Art Project to some 
other branch, “not necessarily at a lower sal- 
ary.” His place will then be filled by an artist 
who has been forced to remain on Home Re- 
lief because of quota limitation (1,000 in 
New York City). Decisions of the Committee 
are restricted to the question of an aesthetic 
standard, disregarding subject matter. “Less 
politics and more art,” is the way Col. Somer- 
vell summed up his proposal. 

The Advisory Committee’s method of pro- 
cedure follows: “The advisory committee on 
creative work will function to assist the 
W.P.A. Art Project Administration in the 
periodic evaluation of the work produced in 
the creative divisions, exclusive of murals and 
sculpture submitted to the Municipal Art 
Commission, to the end that standards may 
be heightened and that work produced not 
conforming to standards felt to be acceptable 
by the Committee may be withheld from allo- 
cation or exhibition. In order to put this plan 
into effect, the Committee will be composed 
of recognized artists in the fine arts repre- 
senting all modes of expression and will bring 
to bear upon the work under review the knowl- 
edge of specialists in the particular field in- 
volved. 

“The total Advisory Committee shall be 
composed of a number of artists from whom 
there shall be selected sub-units of specialists 
in the fields under review. These sub-units 
will review the actual work produced by the 
creative divisions of the W.P.A. Art Project 
on a monthly basis, and the work which shall 
have been rejected by any Committee will 
neither be allocated nor exhibited by the 
Project. It is expected that the members of 
any sub-unit will discuss the work under re- 
view with the supervisor in the division con- 
cerned and make such oral or written com- 
ments or criticisms concerning it as the mem- 
bers shall feel would be advantageous to the 
artists. The findings of the Committee will 
furthermore be a contributory factor in the 
efficiency record of the artists.” 

At the first meeting of a sub-unit of the 
Committee (one dominated by liberal or 
union artists), 60 per cent of the inspected 
work was rejected as incompetent and ama- 
teurish. Then came controversy and opposi- 
tion from the United American Artists, a 
C.1.0. union affiliate, and from within the 
Committee itself. The Union demanded that 
Committee members “withdraw your name 
from the jury.” On Sept. 5 sixteen members 
walked out of a Committee meeting because, 
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to quote Harry Sternberg, chairman for the 
group, “we simply didn’t want to be used as 
a firing squad.” Their statement of resigna- 
tion follows: 


“On Sept. 5 a general meeting of this ad- 
visory committee was called by Colonel Somer- 
vell at 70 Columbus Avenue, New York City. 
It became clear that the exact nature of the 
committee as outlined by Colonel Somervell 
would in its effect, result in the removal of 
artists from the art project. 

“The majority of the members of the com- 
mittee present, having had no freedom of ac- 
tion in helping to formulate the functions of 
the committee, attempted to convince Colonel 
Somervell that they were in full willingness 
to aid the W.P.A. and would eagerly serve 
in the capacity of advising and aiding to im- 
prove the aesthetic level of the W.P.A. art 
project in a truly cultural capacity. Colonel 
Somervell refused to consider any constructive 
changes in the function of this committee as 
outlined by him, and asked those members 
who did not agree, to leave at once. 

“We, the undersigned, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of those present, resigned in a body. 

“We have given freely of our time to this 
matter and we resent thoroughly the high- 
handed discourtesy of Colonel Brehon Somer- 
vell. We further resent the use of prominent 
artists as a device for dismissing artists from 
the art project which has contributed so much 
to the spiritual wealth of our country.” 

Signing the statement were Harry Sternberg, 
Milton Hebald, Julian Levi, Anthony Velonis, 
Max Weber, Thomas Lo Medico, Will Barnett, 
Katherine Schmidt, Robert Russin, George 
Picken, Hyman Warsager, Phillip Evergood, 
Minna Harkavy, Stuart Davis, Raphael Soyer 
and Robert Cronbach. 

In answer to the charges contained in the 
above statement, Irwin D. Hoffman, well 
known painter and printmaker, a member of 
the Advisory Committee who did not resign, 
wrote the following letter to THE Art DiceEst: 

“I am a member of the Advisory Committee 
of the W.P.A. Art Project who did not resign 
in the face of outside pressure. What is the 
real nature of the controversy raised by the 
resignation of sixteen of the Committee’s mem- 
bers? 

“The Committee was appointed by Col. 
Somervell for the purpose of raising the 
standard of the Art Project through an im- 
partial judging of the work. From the per- 
sonnel—including artists of every school and 
political philosophy from right to left—it is 
obvious that Col. Somervell desired only to 
improve the Project artistically. 

“At its first meeting in July, the Committee, 
including the sixteen who subsequently re- 
signed, agreed unanimously to a_ procedure. 
Each month a sub-committee of three to five 
members, chosen from a panel of about forty, 
was to review the work presented by artists 
on the Project. Both the identity of the 
jurors and of the artists were to be kept anony- 
mous. Rejection by three sub-committees in 
three successive months was to constitute a 
basis for removal from the Art Project. The 
person removed would then be placed in some 
other project more suitable to his or her cap- 
abilities and another artist with higher quali- 
fications would fill the place. 

“Shortly thereafter a letter was circulated 
among the Committee members by the United 
American Artists, urging that they attend a 
special meeting to discuss ‘the real facts’ be- 
hind Col. Somervell’s action in appointing the 
Advisory Committee. I received a telephone 
call from one Phil Bard who was ‘anxious to 
discuss the matter.’ On my asking him how he 
knew I was on the Committee, he replied, ‘Oh, 
we have our devious methods.’ This throws an 
interesting light on the legitimacy of the ‘spon- 
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A STURDY STILL LIFE of assembled fruit, 
cut-glass and background planes, entitled 
Glass, by Henry Lee McFee took the coveted 
$1,000 purchase prize at the Pomona Fair art 
show, Pomona, California. Honorable mentions 
were given to Robert Brackman, Sueo Seri- 
sawa, and Thomas Craig. 

The Pomona show, built under the direction 
of Millard Sheets into one of the nation’s im- 
portant annuals, this year contained 87 paint- 
ings, of which approximately half came from 
California and half from the East. 

“I think it one of the most representative 
American shows that has ever been held in 


Glass: Henry Lee McFee 


McFee Still Life Voted $1,000 Pomona Prize 


the West,” writes Sheets. “With this large 
prize which the County Fair has offered this 
year we have at last made our exhibition of 
national consequence. We expect at least 500,- 
000 people through the art gallery during the 
next seventeen days. It is our hope that each 
year our exhibits will be more and more rep- 
resentative of the best in American art.” The 
exhibition, which closed Sept. 30, was even 
more of a success than Sheets predicted. 

The McFee painting has been purchased by 
the Los Angeles County Fair to be included 
in a permanent collection being acquired from 
these annual exhibitions. 





taneous indignation’ of the sixteen who re- 
signed at the next meeting of the Committee. 
They spoke feelingly about ‘taking bread out 
of the mouths of deserving artists and their 
families.’ It would seem that their pious con- 
cern was dictated rather by the United Amer- 
ican Artists Union in a preliminary caucus. 

“Whatever the differences of opinion among 
the Committee, I feel that they should have 
been ironed out not at the headquarters of 
the United American Artists, but at a Com- 
mittee meeting. Col. Somervell practically fell 
over backward in his attemipt to conciliate all 
points of view. However, the sixteen who re- 
signed released a statement to the New York 
press accusing Col. Somervell of ‘high-handed 
discourtesy and dictator methods.’ I challenge 
the truth of these statements. An examination 
of the stenographic record of that meeting 
held at Col. Somervell’s office on September 5 
is my proof that all the discourtesy came from 
the leaders of the opposing group. 

“On September 18 I received a second let- 
ter signed by Phil Bard from the United 
American Aftists which contained many reveal- 
ing statements as well as a veiled threat. They 
state ‘Our Union, having many members on 
the Art Project, would be the first to support 
any sincere measure to improve the Project, 
etc., etc. How many of their members are on 
the Art Project? How many were forced to 
join their Union in order to remain on the 
Project? Does the Union control the Project? 
It would seem that an answer to these ques- 
tions is pertinent to the issue. 

“The concluding paragraph of this letter is 
revealing: ‘—We will be compelled to regard 


any failure to answer as an endorsement of 
the present jury.’ Apparently dire things will 
happen if I do not toe the mark. 

“One cannot resist the thought that this 
United Artists group is attempting to discredit 
the Advisory Committee and so prevent re- 
moval of their lame duck fellows. 


“It is about time that we got out of our 
easy chairs and did something about this 
noisy and active minority which, through pre- 
meditated tactics, distortion of fact, mud- 
slinging and threats is attempting to control 
the Art Project. These people should be 
smoked out of their holes and made to reveal 
the real purpose of their organized efforts to 
hamstring Col. Somervell. Let us, as true 
friends of the Project, keep their heavy hand 
from strangling the Art Project.” 

The latest report on the controversy is that 
Col. Somervell has extended invitations to 
other leading artists to fill the vacancies. 





Harry Thole Dies at 49 


On Sept. 7, Harry Thole, who for 18 years 
was associated with the John Levy Galleries 
of New York, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack while walking along a New York street. 
Mr. Thole was 49 years old. 

A native of Brooklyn, where he was born 
and spent most of his life, Mr. Thole first en- 
tered the art world through the M. Knoedler 
firm. During World War I he served in France 
and was honorably discharged in 1919. He re- 
turned to the Knoedier gallery and remained 
until joining John Levy. 
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Winter: Atpro T. Hipsarp 


Golden Gate Visitors Prefer Seacoast Views 


DiscovereD (perhaps)! What kind of pic- 
ture is most sure to win a public popularity 
vote? Answer: a picture of the seacoast. 

The three popularity prizes picked from 52 
exhibits in the International Business Machines 
American art exhibition at the Golden Gate 
Exposition went in each case to a painting 
of that subject. Aldro Hibbard’s snow-laden 
view of Rockport in Winter was voted the 
first prize of $200. This painting represented 
Massachusetts in the 48-states, all-American 
exhibition. Henry Strater’s Light Southerly, 
representing Maine, took the $150 second 
prize. Albert E. Backus’ Florida landscape of 
the sub-tropical Beach at Eden won the third 
prize of $100. 

The public poll was conducted from the 


opening of the I.B.M. show last Spring until 
the closing of the Golden Gate Exposition on 
Sept. 28. The paintings were selected from 
all parts of the country by local juries, then 
purchased and assembled by the firm to be 
exhibited with its products at San Francisco’s 
Treasure Island exposition. A similar show is 
assembled at I.B.M.’s New York World’s Fair 
exhibition, and it will be interesting to note 
whether seacoast pictures win the popularity 
sweeps there. The New York results will be 
announced after the close of the Fair late in 
October. 

None of the San Francisco popularity prize 
winners was included in the seven awards 
made last month by a jury of professional art 
experts, announced in the Sept. 1 Dicest. 





Sadakichi Unravels Art 


Sadakichi Hartmann, critic and_ lecturer, 
has just issued his latest book entitled Strands 
and Ravelings of the Art Fabric, being “a 
resumé of all there is to be said about con- 
temporary art conditions in the U. S. A.” 
It is a provocative pamphlet of 12,000, written 
in Sadakichi’s pungent style, and may be 
had for one dollar, post-paid. Address: Sada- 
kichi Hartmann, P. O. Box 3030, Holly- 
wood, Cal. According to Arthur Millier, Los 
Angeles Times critic, Sadakichi “casts an ex- 
perienced, unimpressed eye over current Amer- 
ican art, letting a good deal of wind out of 
some of its pet balloons but also making some 
constructive suggestions.” 

Incidentally, Sadakichi will probably be the 
subject of the next book by Gene Fowler, fa- 
mous American author (The Great Mouth- 
piece). Writes Robert Van Gelder from Holly- 
wood to the New York Times: “Gene Fowler 
said that the book he wanted to write told 
of the life of the greatest failure he ever had 
heard about. ‘He’s an old fellow now, utterly 
bedraggled, looks sort of like a stale lady- 
finger around the mouth because he hasn’t any 
teeth and his hair is sort of like he wore a 
pomeranian on top of his head. The govern- 
ment thinks he is an Indian and lets him live 
on a reservation. But he’s no Indian. He is 


half Jap and half German. His name is Sada- 
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kichi Hartmann and he is one of the greatest 
men—as well as the greatest failure—I ever 
have met.’ ” 


Divide Rosenberg Scholarship 


Timothy L. Pflueger, president of the San 
Francisco Art Association, has announced that 
the first Rosenberg Traveling Scholarship, 
which the Association administers, has been 
awarded not to one competitor, but to two: 
William Hesthal and Theodore C. Polos. Rea- 
son: their entries were both of outstanding 
merit. Result: they split the $1,500 scholar- 
ship. 

Hesthal was born in San Francisco in 1908, 
and in 1936 was awarded the $1,000 James D. 
Phelan award on which he traveled in China 
until the bombing of Shanghai curtailed his 
studies. Hesthal has also painted in the South 
Seas and is a regular exhibitor in California 
shows. Polos, born in Greece in 1902, came 
to America at the age of 14 and in 1922 set- 
tled in the West. He has worked his way 
through local art schools and has exhibited 
regularly and taken his share of California 
awards. Polos plans to use the Rosenberg 
award to do research work in New York City, 
the South and in Mexico. Hesthal plans to 
continue his studies of fresco and figure paint- 
ing in Mexico and in the larger American art 
centers, 








Mexican Epilogue 
C. J. Butwiet, shrewd art critic of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, who three years ago accu- 
rately foretold the twilight of the Modern 
French Movement, now announces the end of 
the once vital Modern Mexican Movement. 

Bulliet’s decision: “With the flight of Diego 
Rivera from Mexico to the United States and 
with the assassination in Mexico of his ex- 
comrade, house guest and politico-art symbol, 
Leon Trotsky, the epilogue to ‘Revolutionary 
Modernism’ in Mexican art may be regarded 
as written. Already Mexican ‘Modernism,’ 
which began with Rivera and which so fas- 
cinated the ‘pinkos’ among us ‘gringos’ up 
north, was moribund as both art and politics.” 

“Its sun has risen and set in Diego Rivera, 
just as the sun of French Impressionism rose 
and set in Claude Monet, just as the sun of 
Cubism rose and set in Picasso. Rivera and 
Picasso are still active in art (provided Hitler 
hasn’t taken Picasso’s tools away from him as 
he did Hofer’s) and are even doing work of 
consequence. But the significant movements 
they originated and carried to fruition are now 
matters of art history.” 

Mentioning Bertram D. Wolfe’s Diego Riv- 
era, His Life and Times as “the most signifi- 
cant” book on the rapidly growing shelf of 
Rivera literature, Bulliet observed that “there 
was something of the opera bouffe” in the re- 
lationship of the “Mexican admirer of the Rus- 
sian revolution and his sheltering of the exile 
from the wrath of Stalin—but the brutal as- 
sassination of Trotsky has taken the laugh out 
of the piece.” 

Today Rivera is “just another disillusioned 
citizen of this Western Hemisphere who had 
taken Lenin seriously and enthusiastically,” 
but into his work “entered much of the en- 
thusiasm he had for the Russian revolution. 
His Mexican disciples followed suit and his 
enthusiastic admirers in Chicago and New 
York thought to spread the gospel of the two 
revolutions, Russian and Mexican, through our 
“stupid” republic of Jefferson and Lincoln. 
Our ‘pinkos,’ however, were fading to a dull 
gray even before Diego Rivera fled Mexico.” 

It is Bulliet’s belief that in the final evalua- 
tion of any artist’s work his politics and his 
religion are to be forgotten. “Most artists who 
work frankly as propagandists,” he says, “pro- 
duce little of consequence. Their ‘art’ message 
is lost in their ‘sermon.’ Occasionally, however, 
there arises an artist of great technical power 
along with a burning zeal for the message he 
wants to put across.” One such, the Chicago 
critic proclaims, is Diego Rivera. 

What of the Modern Mexican Movement to- 
day? Here is Bulliet’s verdict: “Judgment may 
be something like this: Diego is the one really 
‘significant’ artist the ‘modern’ movement pro- 
duced this side of the Atlantic, in Mexico or 
the United States. He -is not of the stature of 
either Picasso or Matisse, but he ranks well 
with the painters just beneath—with Derain, 
Chagall, Modigliani and the rest. 

“The only other ‘tall peak’ in the Mexicos 
is Orozco. Some ten or a dozen others display 
high talent, but they fell too readily into the 
procession of the leaders and are just regi- 
mented soldiers.” 





Louvre Is Reopened 

A recent wireless dispatch to the New York 
Herald Tribune announced that on Sept. 17 
Paris’ world famous Louvre would open its 
doors to the art and culture starved inhabi- 
tants of France’s occupied capital. The mes- 
sage reported that “for the present, only the 
rooms on the ground floor, which house mas- 
terpieces from the Middle Ages to the 17th 
century, will be open to the public.” 
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Remembering Cooper 


James Fenimore Cooper and the heroes of 
his early American tales were memorialized 
in sculpture by two artists for the recent 149th 
celebration of his birthday in Cooperstown, 
N. Y. On the site of Otsego Hall, now the 
town common in Cooperstown, a large bronze 
statue of the famed writer by Victor Salvatore, 
sits overlooking the land Cooper loved. And 
in the Post Office another artist, Bela Janow- 
sky, has pictured in bronze relief the features 
of Cooper’s heroes, Natty Bumppo and Chief 
Chingachook, famed Last of the Mohicans, 
flanking a representation of Cooper himself. 

The sculptor of the Post Office plaque first 
became imbued with Leatherstocking lore 
while living in Canada whence he came from 
Budapest when a very young boy. Janowsky 
entered the United States five years ago and 
became a citizen during that time. The features 
of Cooper and his heroes were modeled by 
Janowsky from Cooper’s own word pictures 
and no living model was used. 

Both Natty Bumppo and Chingachook were 
fictious but lovable characters that won their 
way into most of the languages of the world. 
When America entered that first World War 
an excited French minister wired his enthusi- 
asm in this way: “The spirit of Natty Bumppo 
is still alive in America.” 

In other words, “To the rescue.” 





, . 
C. A.’s Cornucopia 

With 140 artists answering the call at Con- 
temporary Arts Gallery, New York, for its tenth 
annual pre-season open exhibition, the walls 
of all four rooms in the establishment are 
heavier with fruit than in any other similar 
Autumn harvest. 

This October-long show was culled from 650 
works that were sent in to the jury, and, as 
the catalogue foreword points out, “Artists 
work very hard—and so do gallery directors— 
but pity the poor jury!” However, the jury 
did its work with cool objectivity despite 
warm collars, and the resultant show is alive 
with interest. New names are in predominence, 
names like James Routh, Barney Schultz, 
Yvonne Twining and a host of others that 
may later become familiar. 


Memorial Relief to James Fenimore Cooper at 
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View of Angkov-Vat: Lucitte Douctass (Etching) 


Angkor-Vat—Symbol of Europe’s Tomorrow? 


PASTELS AND ETCHINGS of French Indo- 
China and the Far East by the late Lucille 
Douglass are on view at the Argent Gal- 
leries, New York, until October 19. The artist, 
who died in September, 1935, was an authori- 
ty on the architecture and religion of the 
ancient Cambodian people who erected the 
Khmer capital which is figuring prominently 
today in international developments. 

Many of the paintings and the prints are 
views of the majestic ruins of Angkor-Vat, 
temple of the ancient Khmers who vanished 
from the world some seven hundred years 
ago leaving nothing but their architecture and 
sculpture. Pierre Loti, the French novelist, 
discovered the jungle-hidden, overgrown ruins 
of Angkor-Vat, and when French archeolo- 


Cooperstown: BELA JANOWSKY 





gists had completed their excavation of the 
site a great classic civilization was unearthed 
to world knowledge—perhaps as future ar- 
cheologists may someday unearth another dead 
civilization in the Europe that was. 

After the World War Miss Douglass first 
went to China to paint, fascinated by the 
temples there, the gracefully arching bridges 
and the homes. A visit to Angkor widened 
her interest in the East and the contrast be- 
tween the sepulchral aspect of the capital to- 
day and the bustling activity that must have 
once enlivened it stimulated Miss Douglass’s 
imagination. She returned twice to the old 
site, on one occasion as guest of France. 

Of her pastels, Roval Cortissoz once wrote: 
“They are emphatically meritorious. They dis- 
close excellent technique, true understanding 
of a difficult medium, and confirm what this 
artist has made known before, that she could 
deal with Eastern without 
forcing its note.” 


F. R. Stirn Heads Kende 


Because of ill health, Howard Back has re- 
signed as president of the Kende Galleries, 
New York art auction firm. The organization 
announces that Ferdinand R. 
Stirn has been elected to Back’s post. Mr. 
Stirn is a director of John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., of Trenton, N. J. (inventor, builder of 
the first wire suspension bridge in the world— 
the Brooklyn Bridge). 

The galleries also announce that Clyfford 
Trevor has been appointed art director, com- 
ing to the Kende firm after 30 years in the 
art business, several of which were spent with 
Scott & Fowles and with Jacques Seligmann 
& Co. Another addition to the Kende staff is 
Edmund J. Clark, who will act as auctioneer 
during the coming season. 


picturesquesness 





vice-president 





Chicago’s New Booklets 

The Art Institute of Chicago has just pub- 
lished four booklets, illustrated and with text, 
based on certain segments of its varied col- 
lections. The titles: Toulouse-Lautrec, Chinese 
Bronzes, English Doorways and Woodwork of 
the 18th Century and Modern Sculpture. 
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Waugh Dies—the 
Sea Pounds On 


Freperick Jupp Waucn, whose oils of the 
tossing and frothing New England surf won 
for him the undisputed title of America’s 
most popular living painter, died at his Prov- 
incetown, Mass., studio on September 10, The 
79-year-old academician had been ill for four 
months. 

The popularity of Waugh’s realistic marines 
brought him an average income of $30,000, 
according to the New York Herald Tribune. 
He turned out about 50 seascapes a year 
which found a ready market at prices ranging 
between $500 and $2,000. Further income came 
to the artist from numerous cash prizes, of 
which the most prominent was the annual 
$200 popularity prize at the Carnegie Inter- 
nationals. This award Waugh captured for five 
years in succession between 1934 and 1938. 
Last year an oil by Luigi Lucioni edged out 
the familiar Waugh marine and ended a 
unique record in prize-taking. 

Waugh’s artistic talent was a product of 
two famous academies and plain heredity. His 
father, Samuel Bell Waugh, member of a 
Philadelphia family that helped settle the 
State with William Penn, was a portrait paint- 
er. His mother, Eliza Waugh, was a miniature 
painter, among whose subjects was the Swed- 
ish songster, Jenny Lind. Frederick, born in 
Bordentown, N. J., attended classes at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, and later studied at 
the famed Academie Julien in Paris. From 
1892 until 1907 the young artist lived in 
Europe as an illustrator, and during the Boer 
war he was an artist on Lord Northcliffe’s 
newspaper. During those years he was a fre- 
quent exhibitor at the Paris salons and the 
annuals of the Royal Academy in London. 

Back in America, Waugh became enraptured 
with the elemental warfare along the New 
England coast where deep Atlantic swells rear, 
charge, retreat, and eternally throw themselves 
in stubborn madness against hard rock. The 
artist built a studio in Provincetown out of 
driftwood, there to retire to compose his oils 
from studies made while ranging the pounding 
shore. Landlubber and old salt, alike, marvel 
at the authentic representation in these paint- 
ings, and the hundred-thousand visitors to the 
Carnegie International exhibitions passed by 
some of the most publicized names in con- 
temporary art to cast their annual and faith- 
ful vote for the Waugh marine. 

Honored early with membership, associate 
and full, in the National Academy, Waugh 
was a prominent winner in this organization’s 
annuals, taking the $1,000 Palmer Memorial 
marine prize in 1929 and another marine 
painting prize of $500 in a later annual. His 
brush won him many other honors. 

Among the many museums that acquired 
paintings by Waugh are the Metropolitan, 
which owns Roaring Forties and The Great 
Deep; the Chicago Art Institute, with The 
Outer Surf and Surf and Fog, Monhegan; the 
National Gallery in Washington (Smithsonian, 
not the Mellon National Gallery), which has 
Knight of the Holy Grail and Southwesterly 
Gale, St. Ives; and the Brooklyn Museum 
which owns his nocturne, Under the Full 
Moon. 

Though wedded to the subject of Atlantic 
waves to an almost monotonous degree, Waugh 
was otherwise a versatile person. He was a 
skilled architect and designed the Church of 
St. Mary of the Harbor in Provincetown. He 
was an accomplished wood carver. He wrote 
a series of treatises on painting, and—prob- 
ably his fondest avocation—he was the author 
of a series of unpublished, Jules Vernesque 
stories for boys. Two volumes which he wrote 
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Freperick J. Waucu (1861-1940) 


and illustrated were Munes and Immunes and 
The Clan of the Munes. 

A painter in the conservative mood, Waugh 
was a member of the leading American so- 
cieties of conservative artists. Besides the Na- 
tional Academy he belonged to the Lotos, 
Salmagundi, National Arts Club of New York; 
the Boston Art Club; the North Shore Art 
Club; the Washington Art Club; and two 
English societies, the Bristol Academy of Fine 
Arts and the Royal Academy of West of Eng- 
land. 

“He was a unique figure in American art,” 
writes Erwin S. Barrie, manager of the Grand 
Central Galleries, of which Waugh was a dis- 
tinguished member. “Many people thought 
that because of his great facility in paint- 
ing that he was commercially minded but he 
was less so than any artist I have ever known. 
He was both a dreamer and a philosopher and 
in him I have lost not only one of our most 
important artist members but a very dear 
friend.” 

The New York Times, in editorial tribute 
to Waugh’s achievement, observed that despite 
their faithful authenticity, the artist’s marines 
were never literal transcriptions. “They were 
synthesized in his Provincetown studios from 
a reservoir of profound knowledge and sharp 
memory.” 

“If the spirit returns to what it knows and 
loves best,” the Times ventured, “Frederick 
Waugh may be out in that direction now, 
studying the glint of sky as it shimmers on 
churning water.” 

Surviving the artist are his wife, the former 
Clara Eugenie Bunn of Philadelphia; a son, 
Colton Waugh, prominent cartoonist who made 
his debut as a painter recently in New York; 
and a daughter, Gwenth, whose husband, 
Floyd Clymer is also a painter of recent New 
York introduction. 


To Frederick J. Waugh 


My master, you are gone now 
But your memory shall not die 
For your soul is in the waters, 
In the rocks and in the sky, 





The seas which you have painted 

Will rise and rush and toss; 

And every wave that forms 

Will weep and mourn its loss. 
—Naomt Lorne. 


Fifth-Columnitis 


THE NATION’S new pastime of hunting fifth- 
columnists and parachute troops behind every 
apple tree has caused serious annoyance to 
landscape painters on several recent occa- 
sions. Local police chiefs are the most zealous 
of the hunters, having run at least two artists 
out of town limits after duly insulting the 
painters and detaining them illegally. 

Tue Art Dicest is at loss as to what to 
advise artists except that they carry consider- 
able identification on their painting trips. We 
appealed to the F. B. I. about it, but that 
bureau says that what local law officers do 
is not within its jurisdiction. 

Here are two recent instances of police an- 
noyance: 

William S. Schwartz, well known Chicago 
watercolorist, was visiting Nile J. Behncke, 
director of the Oshkosh Public Museum, when 
the latter suggested that Schwartz try his hand 
at painting the Fox River valley. Schwartz 
set out to do so, journeyed to Appleton, Wis- 
consin, and had no sooner begun his sketch 
than a local Appleton police officer stepped 
up behind. The policeman accused Schwartz 
of attempting to make a military sketch of 
a nearby power plant. Schwartz convinced him 
of his good artistic intentions. 

But the next day the policeman and his 
superior officer showed up and when Schwartz 
was unable to tell the latter to the chief’s 
own satisfaction why he was painting, and how 
he made his living, Schwartz was ordered im- 
mediately to “Get out of here” and to “Keep 
away from Appleton.” The police wanted to 
inspect Mrs. Schwartz’s pocketbook, and they 
accused “someone” in the party of looking at 
a distant bridge through a spy-glass. 

Another instance: Max Arthur Cohn of 
New York was painting a street scene in 
Bethlehem, Pa.. in full view of everyone, when 
the law descended, searched, questioned, 
threatened, and insulted Cohn, then threw him 
in jail where he was held incommunicado for 
25 hours while his wife frantically tried to 
get further information. 

Cohn pointed out to the police that were he 
a spy he would use a camera and make a 
quick accurate snapshot of the scene rather 
than a laborious painting, but this line of rea- 
soning failed to impress the Bethlehem force. 
Cohn was eventually released, but the police 
chief said that “further painting in Bethlehem 
is forbidden.” 

Disturbed by these reports, THE Art DicEst 
enquired of J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, what his 
department’s policy is concerning these hap- 
penings, and what rights and restrictions ap- 
ply to landscape painters during the present 
period. Hoover’s reply in full: 

“Tue Art Dicest, Gentlemen: I am in re- 
ceipt of your telegram of September 19, 1940, 
with reference to landscape painters in various 
parts of the nation, who you state are being 
persecuted. 

“You are advised that the matters concern- 
ing which you complain do not come within 
the investigative jurisdiction of this Bureau, 
hence I am not in a position to advise you 
with reference thereto. Sincerely yours, 

(signed) J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D. C.” 





Tidbit from London 


An Associated Press dispatch to the New 
York World-Telegram quotes a London con- 
versation overheard at the beginning of a 
bomb raid: 

“Hug the wall,” said the first man. 

“Save your breath,” said the second man. 
“I’m practically a mural now.” 
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Blue Ridge Mountains, Virginia: 
F. Battarp Witiiams, N.A. 





Just Waiting for Winter: 
G. Guenn Newe tt, N.A. 


Grand Central Galleries Stage Their 18th Annual Founder’s Show 


ONE OF THE MOST RUGGED bastions protect- 
ing the conservative wing of American art and 
artists is New York’s Grand Central Galleries, 
with its nation-wide lay membership and its 
large group of artists. The artists have again 
contributed their works to the organization’s 
annual Founder’s Show, their canvases and 
sculptures constituting a comprehensive cross- 
section of the artistic production sponsored by 
the gallery. The show remains on view through 
Nov. 7, at which time the institution’s 18th 
Annual Drawing takes place. Lay members, 
using the exhibition as their guide, submit a 
graduated list of their preferences and, ac- 
cording to the order in which their names 
are drawn, may select a painting, a sculpture 
or the portraitist by whom they wish to be 
painted. 

The gallery’s list of portrait painters is an 
extensive one that is enlivened by a variety of 
technical approaches ranging from the hard, 
minutely realistic to the freely stroked and 
richly textured. The portraitists, all of whom 
are represented in the Founder’s Show by 
examples of their work, are Wayman Adams, 
Howard Chandler Christy, John Young-Hun- 
ter, William Steene, Albert Herter, Keith 
Shaw Williams, David L. Swasey, Galed Ges- 
ner, George L. Nelson, Jerry Farnsworth, Leo- 
pold Seyffert, Leopold Seyffert, Jr., Alphaeus 
P. Cole, David Lax, Henry R. Rittenberg, 
Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, Raymond P. R. 


Drifting Clouds and Sea: 
Freperick J. Waucu, N.A. 
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Neilson, Kyohei Inukai, Ivan G. Olinsky and 
Sidney E. Dickinson. In addition, there are 
four miniature painters who will execute por- 
traits: Sarah Cowan, Mabel Welch, Malthe 
Hasselriis and Grace H. Murray. 

The sculpture section of the current ex- 
hibition is contributed by a widely known 
group including Malvina Hoffman, Georg J. 
Lober, George W. Blodgett, Joseph Kiselew- 
ski, Ruth W. Brooks (who will do a portrait 
in bronze) and Frederick G. R. Roth. 

The bulk of the show, however, comprises 
marines, still lifes, landscapes, decorative pan- 
els and interiors by a group of artists who 
span the years and styles from John Singer 
Sargent, Charles W. Hawthorne and Frederick 
C. Frieseke to Jon Corbino, Robert Philipp, 
Robert Brackman, Henrik M. Mayer and Helen 
Sawyer. There are views of ships by the late 
Academy president, Jonas Lie, by Charles R. 
Patterson, Paul King and Gordon Grant; 
views of surf swelling onto rocky shores by 
the late Frederick J. Waugh and by Stanley 
Woodward; views of seaside scenes by George 
Elmer Browne, Hobart Nichols and Andrew 
Winter, and expansive segments of landscape 
depicted in all the variety of seasonal moods, 
created by painters who believe in craftsman- 
ship, such as Carl Wuermer, F. Ballard Wil- 
liams, G. Glenn Newell, Robert Strong Wood- 
ward, Aldro T. Hibbard, Kenneth Bates and 
Chauncey F. Ryder. 


All the exhibits are reproduced in the Grand 
Central Galleries’ beautiful 1940 Year Book, 
which also contains a pictorial record of the 
outstanding events in which the Galleries par- 
ticipated last year, such as the Finnish Relief 
Art Auction and the Prix de Rome competition. 


Bombers Over the Tate 


In perfect harmony with general news dis- 
patches from London is that concerning the 
English capital’s art museums. Trickling 
through London’s censorship is news that two 
museums have been damaged by bombs; one 
of them, not named in the dispatches, suf- 
fered serious loss to its collections; the other, 
the famous Tate Gallery on the Thames em- 
bankment near Vauxhall Bridge, was almost 
empty of treasures. 

A heavy bomb screamed down, missing the 
Tate Museum building by feet, crashed into 
the street and blasted out a forty-foot crater. 
A special dispatch to the New York Herald 
Tribune reports that “three acres of glass 
roof crashed, almost every door was smashed 
and the coping was broken in several places.” 
Those possessions not evacuated at the war’s 
outbreak are housed in a special concrete and 
steel shelter. They were undamaged. 

“Actual damage,” the Tribune story con- 
cluded, “was less than was caused seven years 
ago by the Thames when it overflowed its 
banks and seeped into the cellar storeroom.” 





Winter Solitude: 
CarL WUERMER 














Ballerina: Cuamm Gross 


Before 160,000 Eyes 


Cuaim Gross’ statue of Ballerina, carved out 
of what sculptors call one of the exotic woods, 
imbuya, which Gross created at the World’s 
Fair in view of a stream of 80,000 passing pairs 
of eyes, has been allocated to the Brooklyn 
Museum by the W.P.A. Art Project. 

The sculpture was done as a demonstration 
of how an artist works for the benefit of visi- 
tors to the American Art Today building at 
the New York World’s Fair. Gross worked on 
the four and one-half foot figure for two 
months. During the heat of dog-days, Gross, 
plagued by assinine questions, admitted he 
would marry a girl of the type of Ballerina. 

The artist, who is best known for his hard 
wood statues and statuettes, was educated in 
art in Vienna and Budapest and completed 
his art studies in New York at the Educa- 
tional Alliance School, the Beaux-Arts Insti- 
tute and the Art Students League. His work 
has been cxtensively exhibited in New York 
City, and examples have previously been ac- 
quired by the Modern, the Metropolitan and 
the Whitney Museums. With the present piece 
in the Brooklyn Museum, Gross has now 
achieved that unique distinction: 100% cov- 
erage of the New York art museums, 





Deep South Convention 


The 21st annual convention of the Southern 
States Art League will be held this year on 
April 17 and 18 at Shreveport, La., and the 
exhibition will be held from April 17 to May 
15 at the Louisiana State Exhibit Building 
there. The Shreveport Art Club recently of- 
fered a $50 prize for the best watercolor in 
the show. 
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When Rev. Spurgeon 
Went “Subversive” 


THe practice that still prevails in some 
quarters of indiscriminately charging modern 
painters with inability to draw and with being 
“subversive,” is effectively answered by Glenn 
Wessels of the San Francisco Argonaut in a 
discussion on discipline in art. 

First, Wessels points out that the two 
charges, so familiarly linked together, are con- 
tradictory and therefore cancel each other 
out. “If a painter ‘cannot draw,’ he cannot 
express his intentions, and he is as incapable 
of subversive doctrines as a speaker who can- 
not speak.” But this contradiction does not 
disturb “the chant of hate which is lustily 
raised by some proponents and hangers-on of 
older forms in culture who refuse to see that 
life is changing.” 

The discipline, or drawing, which is pre- 
sumed to be lacking in the works of many 
men that are not understood, but is said to 
be found in the works of the old masters, 
is in actuality there in both cases, Wessels 
points out, adding its similarity in both cases 
“does not occur to the casual, artistically il- 
literate critic, who is not trained to see the 
structure behind the face.” 

Pioneers are often undisciplined in the sense 
in which discipline means old ways of doing 
things, the critic continues. “We have only 
to look into the past history of San Francisco 
to recognize many such men. Almost every 
worthwhile development, material or spiritual, 
has engaged the energies of men who were 
said by some of the less energetic of their 
contemporaries to be ‘undisciplined.’ ” 

There are, of course, many in the ranks of 
the progressive artists who are truly ignorant 
and undisciplined, but there are more who are 
disciplined in ways in which “the backward- 
looking academic painter cannot understand.” 
It is not the discipline of photography that 
they adhere to, for that belongs to the pho- 
tographers, who by their work, have caused 
present day painters to emphasize those visual 
qualities and effects which are beyond the 
reach of photography. 

The poet is allowed his license, laments 
Wessels, but when a painter departs from a 
discipline “which dictates a prosy description 
of commonplaces he is too often accused by 
commonplace minds of ‘distortion,’ ‘subver- 
sion, and ‘lack of discipline.’ ” 

Wessels recommends specifically to those 
“commonplace minds” an anecdote concern- 
ing the famous revivalist preacher, the Rev- 
erend Spurgeon: 

“The Reverend Mr. Spurgeon had just fin- 
ished a remarkably successful revival sermon in 
the town of Boston, where the English Jan- 
guage was used with unusual delicacy by 
those who pretended to culture. He was ap- 
proached by an elderly maiden lady as he was 
mopping his brow in the vestry. 

“‘Dear Reverend Spurgeon,’ she cooed, ‘I 
truly enjoyed your sermon very much, but— 
did you not, in the first sentence of your 
thirdly, misuse the English language?’ 

“The preacher glared at her for a moment 
in surprise and then mopped his fevered face 
anew: ‘Madam,’ he said with slow emphasis, 
‘if I have something to say, and the English 
language gets in my way, why then, God help 
the English language!” ” 





Marie ‘Page Memorial 


A memorial exhibition of the works of Marie 
Danforth Page, who died suddenly last March, 
will be held at Guild of Boston Artists, Bos- 
ton, this winter. The show opens Dec. 9 to 
continue for two weeks. 





John Reyes, Wandering 
Troubadour: Peter Hurp 


Macbeth Carries On 


Wirn the members of the firm reorganized, 
due to the death this summer of its president, 
Robert W. Macbeth, the Macbeth Galleries, 
opens its season Oct. 1 with a show of paint- 
ings by artists regularly sponsored by the 
gallery. The exhibition will run through the 
entire month and will include four artists who 
have been recently taken into the Macbeth 
fold from the former Hudson D. Walker Gal- 
lery. 

The new president of the gallery is Robert 
McIntyre, former treasurer and _ secretary, 
who has been with the firm more than 35 
years. Mr. McIntyre was a nephew of the 
founder, William Macbeth, and hence first 
cousin of the late Robert Macbeth. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Macbeth, widow of the founder, remains 
vice president, and Miss Hazel Lewis, asso- 
ciated with the gallery for several years, has 
been elected secretary-treasurer. The directors 
are Mrs. William Macbeth, Mrs. Robert Mac- 
beth and Robert McIntyre. 

The four newcomers to the gallery are Mavs- 
den Hartley, Herman Maril, Joseph di Martini 
and Walt Killam, former members of Hudson 
D. Walker’s group which was dispersed dur- 
ing the summer with the closing of Mr. 
Walker’s gallery and his venture out of art 
and into the lumber business. Paintings by 
the four are included in the current show of 
25 oils. 





Critic on Theatre Arts 

Aimee Crane, exhibition director of the 
Guy Mayer Gallery, has been appointed art 
critic for the forthcoming Stage Magazine, 
published by Alexander Ince. In the first 
issue, appearing this month, Miss Crane will 
discuss “Gilding the Lilies,” or, portraits of 
theatrical folk by American artists. Such 
paintings as Paul Meltsner’s Carmen Miran- 
da, Ernest Fiene’s Walter Wanger, Arline 
Wingate’s sculpture of Harpo Marx and Rich- 
ard Blow’s Ilka Chase will be reproduced. 
Miss Crane’s department in Stage will review 
all activities in which the theatre and art 
join hands. 





Northwest’s 26th Annual 

For the 26th year the Seattle Art Museum 
is sponsoring an oil, watercolor and sculpture 
exhibition by artists of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho and British Columbia. The 
exhibition, opening Oct. 2 and continuing 
through Nov. 3, carries several cash prizes. 
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Scalped! 


Our Avucust Ist REPORT of the “vanishing 
idiom,” or the alleged policy of American In- 
dian schools of teaching their art students 
the European rather than their native idiom, 
has drawn angry denials from down Arizona 
way. We have been misinformed, write readers 
Mathilde Schaefer and Lew Davis, the latter 
adding that the idiom championed by the 
New Mexico Association on: Indian Affairs 
(which made the protest) would have Indian 
artists emerging as “followers of an ‘academy’ 
catering to pale-face tastes.” 

Further denial of the charges and denuncia- 
tions of the document, Before and After, come 
from Odd S. Halseth, archeologist for the 
City of Phoenix and former curator in the 
San Diego Fine Arts Gallery. Mr. Halseth 
chides us for supporting this protest by “a 
few effete Easterners who have made Santa 
Fe in recent years a perfect haven for intel- 
lectual dissipation.” Mr. Halseth’s letter: 

“In the August number of THe Art Dicest 
appears an article under the title ‘The Van- 
ishing Idiom,’ in which you quote a letter 
sent out by the New Mexico Association on 
Indian Affairs and further mention a pamphlet 
of ‘Before and After’ Indian pictures assem- 
bled by the same association, and finally add 
your own editorial comment to the effect that 
art instruction in the Indian schools is a sorry 
affair and that the students are being mis- 
guided into painting European pictures by 
their instructors, mentioning the Phoenix In- 
dian School as an example. 

“The pamphlet is cleverly arranged to create 
just the impression you got, but however well 
intentioned this propaganda might seem to be, 
you owe it to your readers to furnish them 
enough facts to make up their own minds and 
as I feel sure you have not been presented 
with all the facts yourself, I feel prompted 
to call your attention to some of them. If 
you investigate this situation a little you will 
probably be more amused than provoked by 
what you find. 

Three Errors of Fact 


“In the first place, none of the ‘After’ pen- 
and-ink drawings in the pamphlet is the work 
of students in Indian schools. They were done 
by professional Indian artists who are paid 
for their work. The illustrations were planned 
especially for a definite purpose, namely to 
go with textbooks used in the lower grades 
for Indian children in order to show the pic- 
torial viewpoint as much as possible through 
the eyes of other Indians who in the past had 
been subjected to modern education. 

“Secondly, the art instructor referred to in 
the Phoenix Indian School does not teach 
European style of painting or any other kind, 
nor was he trained for this kind of work in 
the Chicago Art Institute. Mr. New is an In- 
dian who took a teacher’s course at the In- 
stitute and is a craftsman and designer with 
a strong leaning toward the abstract. Mr. 
New recognizes the fact that his students defi- 
nitely know what they like to do in their art 
classes and the only things he encourages 
are individual talent and a pride in tribal 
traditions. 

“Thirdly, the so-called ‘Santa Fe Style’ of 
watercolor painting is not a yardstick to In- 
dian art any more than it represents American 
art as such. It is a local art movement by a 
small group of Pueblo Indians who a few 
years ago were ‘discovered’ by white art lovers 
and Indian lovers whose exodus from the 
effete East in recent years has made Santa 
Fe such a perfect haven for intellectual dis- 
sipation. A few of this kind have set them- 
selves up as supreme judges of what is good 
and bad in Indian Art and infer that only 
that upon which they have set their stamp of 
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Hubbard’s Horses Prance in Colorful Array 


Sound judges of horse flesh and followers 
of the tracks and ponies will like the at- 
mosphere of the Montross Gallery during the 
first week in October, while Richard L. Hub- 
bard’s paintings of horse subjects are on view. 
The show, Hubbard’s first in New York, runs 
through Oct. 5, and is an oil-on-canvas rec- 
ord of horses—trim racing mounts with track 
backgrounds, husky draft animals caught in 
moments of agitation as in Discord and 


Alarm, and placid-tempered farm horses as in 
The Stack. There are also several bronzes of 
horses. (Hubbard began as a sculptor.) 
Hubbard’s technique is a free one, not given 
to carefully transcribed detail. Emphasis is 
placed on the horses, the backgrounds being 
mostly color impressions of out-door settings, 
several of them marked by warming sun and 
light. Melville Upton’s decision in the Sun: 
“Hubbard paints horses and paints them well.” 





approval should be allowed the Indian as sub- 
ject matter, style, or medium. 

“It is no ‘vanishing idiom, alas, that many 
of those who set themselves up as champions 
of this and that Indian cause want to isolate 
the victim of their love on a pedestal of racial 
purity and fail to recognize him as a human 
being with many traits peculiar to his racial 
and ethnic group. 


Indians Like to Imitate 


“The Indian, in general, has an inordinate 
ability and a strong inclination to imitate all 
he sees about him. In art this trait is quite 
pronounced and can be traced back to early 
archaeological horizons when contacts were 
confined to groups of his own race. The In- 
dian of today is vastly different from his 
grandfather and he will be still different in 
future generations, even as other people. 

“Those who condemn any deviation from 
their own taste in art confess ignorance of 
cultural history. To preordain what should 
constitute a ‘proper’ style in Indian art is not 
only of no avail, but shows a selfish motive 
which should not be encouraged by any pub- 
lication. I advise you to read John C. Col- 
lier’s answer to the New Mexico Association’s 
pamphlet in the August-September number of 
Indians at Work (published by the Office of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior]. 

“I said the Indians are great imitators. I 
have watched a number of the first Pueblo 
watercolor artists for a number of years and 
find that imitation and copying of those 
things that most readily sell are the strongest 
factors in their success and that those who 
are most successful, that is, those who sell 
most, are often reduced to a tedious labor 
without much love. As children they drew 
realistic pictures of horses and cows and got 


as much pleasure from it as any other chil- 
dren. Now they have to make a living by their 
art work and dare not follow their inclina- 
tions. But let no one tell them what they may 
still do for their own pleasure or as experi- 
ments. We do not restrict white artists to 
paint only in one given traditional style, 

“And if the viewpoint presented in the 
pamphlet you mention should be carried out 
with consistency we would have to change 
history. We would not even be justified in 
sending Indian children to their art classes 
with slabs of stones upon which to peck petro- 
glyphs. Sad as it may be—white culture is 
here to stay and the time to have done some- 
thing about it was before Queen Isabella 
pawned her jewels.” 


For “Where To Show” Listing 


Reminder to all museums and art as- 
sociations: Please send us now all in- 
formation you can concerning any open 
exhibitions planned for the coming year 
so that we may assure their listing in 
THe Art Dicest’s “Where To Show” 
column. Please include name of the ex- 
hibition, time, place, sponsors, media, 
open to whom, jury or non-jury, prizes, 
closing dates for entry cards and for ar- 
rival of exhibits, and name of person 
to address for further information. The 
“Where to Show” department, a service 
which the Dicest pioneered eight years 
ago, has become the art world’s “clear- 
ing house” of information on open ex- 
hibitions. Address: “Where to Show,” 
THe Art Dicest, 116 East 59th St., 
New York City. 
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Picnic: ABRAHAM HARRITON 


American Group Marks Tenth Birthday 


IN COMMEMORATION of its tenth annual ex- 
hibition at the Associated American Artists 
Gallery, the organization, An American Group, 
has assembled a large lively group show of 
sixty paintings by as many artists. The show 
remains on view through October 5. 

An American Group was organized in 1931, 
“devoted to the support of causes affecting the 
welfare and professional interests of artists.” 
Of the eight original founders only three are 
represented in the present exhibition. These 
are Chuzo Tamotzu, Stuart Edie, and Jacob 
Getlar Smith. 

Though predominently a painting exhibi- 
tion, and, as such, one that spans most of 
the current styles of American painting, the 
show also contains the work of nine sculptors, 
all of them well known. The show further 
contains, uniquely, work by three Soyer broth- 
ers—Raphael, Moses and Isaac. To Soyer fans, 
who apprehend the nuances wherein individ- 
ualism between the Soyers resides, the simul- 
taneous showing of all three is an event in 
itself. 

The society’s ten annual shows have in- 
cluded two which were theme exhibitions. In 
1937 the group exhibited under the theme of 
“The Waterfront;” and the following year it 
exhibited under the cause of “Roofs for Forty 
Million,” at Rockefeller Center. 

What the Critics Say: 

A good “average” is maintained, says the 
Times critic, Edward Alden Jewell, although 
a little of the painting “may be considered 
dubious as to quality and a good deal of it 
no more than pleasantly inconsequential.” 
Jewell favored particularly William Gropper’s 
“powerful” Kibitzer; Louis Bouche’s Kingston 
Ferry (“illumined with style”) ; Mervin Jules’ 
The Conductor; Abraham Harriton’s Picnic; 
and works by Paul Cadmus, Harry Gottlieb, 
Katherine Schmidt, Julian Levi and Russell 
Limbach, among others. 

“Outstanding for variety of interest,” was 
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Melville Upton’s pronouncement in the Sun. 
There is room for all styles, he noted. “That 
the Right Wing influences predominate is un- 
deniable. But whether this indicates a growing 
tendency, or merely mental stagnation is for 
partisans of the Left and Right to determine.” 
Upton likes Southern Landscape by Arnold 
Blanch, Kingston Ferry by Louis Bouché, Jack 
Markow’s Bringing in the Fish, and Outing by 
Elizabeth Olds, among others. 

Variety, yes, in the show, Emily Genauer of 
the World-Telegram agreed, but she added 
that almost immediately apparent is quality. 
She cited works by Karl Fortess, Margaret 
Lowengrund, Walter Quirt, Mervin Jules, Al- 
got Stenberry, Helen McAuslan, Abraham 
Harriton and others. But she said she definite- 
ly did not like the paintings by Warren 
Wheelock and Nahum Tschacbascov. 





More Prize Money for Chicago 

Two new prizes amounting to $850 will be 
awarded at the Chicago Art Institute’s 51st 
American annual, which runs from Nov. 14 
to Jan. 5. This brings the total prize money 
to $2,500 for seven awards. The new prizes 
are: the Ada S. Garrett Prize of $750, to be 
either a purchase or award, for an oil by an 
American artist; and the Bertha Aberle Flor- 
sheim Memorial Prize of $100 for a painting 
by a Chicago artist who has not previously re- 
ceived an award. 

The new Garrett prize is the largest cash 
award offered by the Art Institute in any ex- 
hibition. Mrs, Garrett, the widow of T. Mauro 
Garrett, who was an official of the Burlington, 
Chicago and Quincy R.R., died June 18, 1938, 
at the age of 82, making this bequest to the 
Art Institute in her will of May, 1904. The 
Florsheim prize was given by Mr. Leonard S. 
Florsheim in the name of his late wife, Bertha 
Aberle Florsheim. 

For further details of the Chicago annual 
see “Where To Show” department, page 34. 
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On Beacon Street 


ENSCONCED in its own home, located on the 
most conservative row of polished door-knobs 
and foot-scrapers in America, at 210 Beacon 
Street, the Boston Institute of Modern Art 
opens its new season formally on Nov. 1 with 
the first big one-man show in America by 
Rouault, veteran French modernist. 

Renovation of the new premises is proceed- 
ing this month, and an active year of shows 
is already scheduled. Plans for the season are 
stressing contemporary American art more 
than ever. Following the Rouault show, clos- 
ing Dec. 8, an exhibition of American Plastics 
runs from Dec. 16 to Jan. 12; the sculpture 
of Carl Milles from Jan. 23 to March 2; 
American Public Housing from March 15 to 
May 1; and Contemporary American Painting 
from May 15 to August 1. | 

Elaborate plans for lectures, radio pro- 
grams, department store collaborations, and 
other events are in the making. Museum hours 
are from 10-5 weekdays, Sundays 2-5, closed 
Mondays. Admission is free. 





Jersey’s 10th Annual 


The Montclair Art Association and the New 
Jersey Chapter of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League have joined forces to organ- 
ize the 10th annual exhibition of New Jersey 
artists. The show, which will be held at the 
Montclair Museum from Nov. 3 to the 24th, 
is open to all artists born in Jersey, have been 
residents for the past five years or live there 
at least three months each year. 

The exhibits will be chosen by a jury com- 
prising Ogden M. Pleissner (chairman), Way- 
man Adams, Louis Bouche, Joseph P. Gaugler, 
Paul King, Anne Steele Marsh, Paul R. Melts- 
ner, Stow Wengenroth and Warren Wheelock. 
Selecting the prize winners will be Archi- 
medes Giacomantonio, Gertrude Schweitzer, 
J. Scott Williams, Peggy Dodds, Brenda Put- 
nam and Grant Reynard. Artists are limited 
to two entries, which may be in oil, water- 
color, sculpture, graphic art or drawing. Fur- 
ther details are listed in the Dicest’s “Where 
To Show” column, page 34. 


Phila. Watercolor Annual 


One of the leading watercolor and print 
shows of the season opens Nov. 3 at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy in Philadelphia. Open to 
all artists, the show is the 38th annual in a 
series and is sponsored jointly by the Acad- 
emy and the Philadelphia Watercolor Club. 
Available are cash awards and four medals, 
besides a fund from which purchases are 
made for the permanent collection of the 
Philadelphia Watercolor Club. 

All exhibits, which must be in the hands 
of officials by Oct. 9 (Oct. 14 if delivered by 
hand), will be passed on by a jury composed 
of O. E. Cesare, Carolyn A. John, Reginald 
Marsh, Eliot O’Hara, Hobson Pittman and 
Stow Wengenroth. Only exceptions are works 
which the jury or its sub-committee may in- 
vite. The show will remain on view through 
Dec. 8. Further details are listed in the Dt- 
cest’s “Where To Show” column, page 34. 





Might As Well Get On 


Note: Every American artist may 
have his name placed free on the 
mailing list of the Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration, for 
receipt of Bulletin announcements of 
all S. F. A. competitions. Address your 
request to Section of Fine Arts, 7th & 
D. Sts., 8. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Diana Seated: Onestus U2zzeELL. 
Popular Winner at San Diego 


Okayed by Reuter 


A RAPID ELEVATION in public art taste is 
reported by Herman Reuter from California, 
the latest case in point being the awarding 
of the 12th annual Southern California exhibi- 
tion’s popular prize to Diana Seated by 
Onestus Uzzell. This event at the San Diego 
Fine Arts Gallery, and the awarding of popu- 
lar prizes elsewhere in California to William 
A. Gaw and Sueo Serisawa, has caused Reu- 
ter of the Hollywood Citizen-News to about- 
face on his traditional policy of caution anent 
renaissances in California. 

Reviewing his former attitude of circum- 
spection, Reuter says: “This department finds 
itself casting prudence to the winds and lean- 
ing toward the notion that painting is indeed 
about to burst into full flower. It goes fur- 
ther, it suspects that the bursting has already 
occurred.” 

All three artists have been favorites of 
Reuter, and the acclaim of the public cheers 
him: “Not that your favorite art commen- 
tator is a genius in recognizing worth in 
paintings, but that juries of award have finally 
given up the hunt for sterling examples of 
posturing in paint: that painters are abandon- 
ing such posturing in favor of sound execu- 
tion and persuasive pigmentation; and_ that 
controlled emotional expressionism—least de- 
finable and most curious of all valuable qual- 
ities in painting—is at least being given the 
consideration it deserves. 

“The Gaw-Serisawa-Uzzell developments are 
of greater significance than may be generally 
recognized. They mark a milestone in Western 
painting. They indicate commendable impa- 
tience with reactionary, complacent, so-called 
sanity in art.” 

Runners-up to the Uzzell award at San 
Diego were Madame Theodosia Durand’s The 
Picnic, and Clarence K. Hinkle’s Studio Door. 
At the State Fair, Sacramento, Gaw won first 
and Serisawa second prize in the landscape 
division, and at the Los Angeles County Fair 
at Pomona (discussed elsewhere in this issue), 
Serisawa took second honorable mention. 





Spain in Tulsa 

The entire space and facilities of the 
Philbrook Art Museum, Tulsa, are given over 
to a huge Spanish exhibition which remains 
on view to Nov. 3. The show spans three cen- 
turies of Spain’s art and includes Goya prints, 
El Greco and Velasquez paintings, handicrafts, 
sculpture and furniture. 


lst October, 1940 


Sculpted in Soap 


BesivEs more utilitarian uses, soap has def- 
initely found its way into the arts, via sculp- 
ture, in which field it serves as a tractable 
medium ideally suited to small subjects. The 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, which 
conducts annual sculpture contests for the 
Procter & Gamble prizes, has just announced 
the winners of the 16th annual competition. 

Top winner of the 100 competitors who drew 
prizes totaling $2,200 was Bert Sharkey, who 
transformed a ten-cent cake of soap into a 
pair of hands and took the $200 award in the 
advanced amateur class. Following was Vin- 
cent De Palma, whose Nymph and Faun 
took the $150 prize in the senior class. In the 
junior class, L. Claire Koch won the $100 first 
prize with her Soap Gets in My Eyes, and in 
the group class the Sacred Heart School of 
Alva, Okla., took the $100 first award with its 
Indian Scene. 

Other leading winners were: in the ad- 
vanced amateur class, Mrs. Robert Downes 
($150) and Henry Armani ($100); in the 
senior class, Fred Press ($75) and Frank 
Garibaldi ($50)); in the junior class, Bob 
Waldron ($50) and Max Gelfand ($25), and 
in the group class, Lindner Place School, Mal- 
verne, N. Y. ($75) and Lowell School, Cof- 
feyville, Kan. ($50). 

Information concerning Procter & Gamble’s 
1941 competition will be found in the “Com- 
petitions” department of this issue. Prizewin- 
ning exhibits, at the close of competitions 
are routed over nation-wide exhibition circuits. 





The Met Interprets 

The Metropolitan Museum, besides display- 
ing its extensive collections, intensifies its 
service by interpreting these collections to the 
public through an integrated schedule of lec- 
tures. Part I of the year’s program, which 
starts this month and continues through Janu- 
ary, is featuring a comprehensive set of lec- 
tures and gallery talks to be given week-ends 
and including related talks on French paint- 
ing, on Cézanne, Egyptian art and on Ameri- 
can painters. All phases of art represented in 
the museum’s properties are covered, and the 
lectures, though each is complete in itself, 
comprise a related course. Week day courses 
are also given. 

The Metropolitan has issued a pamphlet, 
Lecture Program, giving full details of the 
institution’s educational program. Copies may 
be secured by writing the Secretary of the 
Museum, Metropolitan Museum, New York 
City. 


A 


Whitney Doors Open 


The Whitney Museum, America’s 
most active champion of native art, has 
reopened after the summer hiatus with 
an exhibition of works from its abun- 
dant permanent collection. The show, 
comprising painting, sculpture, drawings 
and prints, continues through Oct. 24, 
after which the galleries will be occu- 
pied by the National Society of Mural 
Painters (Oct. 30-Nov. 20). The third 
exhibition of the 1940-41 season, open- 
ing Nov. 27, will be the Annual Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American 
Painting, the largest annual of this na- 
ture yet held by the museum. Partici- 
pation is by invitation only. 

The Whitney Museum hours remain 
unchanged, 1 to 5 p.m., Tuesday to 
Sunday, inclusive. It is closed to the 
public on Mondays. The address: 10 
West 8th Street. 
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“Inertia in Art” 


Last MONTH saw the storm center of “Sanity 
in Art” shifted from its founder-city of Chi- 
cago to California, where branches of Mrs. 
Logan’s movement held exhibitions in both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Los Angeles is 
supposed to be far more conservative artisti- 
cally than her northern sister, yet it was from 
Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles Times that 
“Sanity in Art” received its toughest curry- 
combing to date. 

Taking a blunt stand on the “Sanity in 
Art” exhibition at the Los Angeles Museum, 
Millier wrote: “Most of the paintings and 
sculpture are third-rate performances in styles 
which were alive when developed by first-rate 
artists decades ago. Much of it is so super- 
ficial in conception and execution as to be 
out of place in a great museum. The handful 
of works by able artists, among whom are 
Leopold Seyffert, William Ritschel, William 
Wendt, James Swinnerton and a few others, 
do not hide the fact that this is essentially 
a show, not of significant art but of outmoded 
fashions in painting and sculpture. ‘Inertia in 
Art’ would be a better title than ‘Sanity in 
Art.’ 

“What is impressive, however, is the propa- 
ganda which has accompanied the ‘Sanity’ 
movement. Its main theme is that ‘degenerate 
modern art, foisted upon us by postwar Eu- 
rope, lacks sanity and has misled artists and 
laymen in America. To this basic proposition 
has now been added the idea that ‘modern’ 
art in some way led European nations to their 
present confusion and that ‘sane art’ can help 
save America from a like fate. 

“Sanity in Art’ might become a repressive 
art movement under dictatorial political con- 
ditions. Russian and German art has been 
coerced into similar outdated modes. The rea- 
son being, of course, that an inert art demands 
no deep reactions from spectators. 

“But actually, speaking in terms of con- 
temporary American art, ‘Sanity’ is fighting 
artistic windmills. The last decade has seen a 
vital, eminently ‘sane’ art developed in Amer- 
ica, the healthiest in the modern world, the 
art which has come up as French art has 
declined. Good American painting has roots 
in art traditions which go much further back 
than the 19th century French styles which 
dominate ‘Sanity’s’ artists. And as for the art 
isms which ‘Sanity’s’ propaganda lambastes, 
they did their purgative work long ago and 
are scarcely practiced today.” 





Modernism Called “‘Subversive”’ 


Interviewed in San Francisco, where the sec- 
ond annual exhibition of the Society for Sanity 
in Art at the Palace of the Legion of Honor 
is drawing record crowds, John Garth, secre- 
tary of the Society, expressed the belief that 
modernistic art is one manifestation of world 
madness. “Any revolutionary tactician,” said 
Mr. Garth, “will tell you that an attack on 
the culture of a nation is not only one of the 
safest, but one of the most insidious and effec- 
tive methods of creating discord.” According 
to Mr. Garth, as quoted in the Oakland Tri- 
bune, the art of a nation reflects the thought 
of the people and this “may be cleverly di- 
rected by rulers desiring either to strengthen 
or weaken their government.” 

To quote the Tribune: “Charging that lack 
of beauty and harmony in art leads to the 
breaking down of cultural standards, Garth 
asserts that the resultant unrest and mental 
discord will inevitably put the individual in 
the right mood to accept drastic political 
changes if they come.” 

San Francisco’s Sanity exhibition continues 


through Oct. 6. 
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Except Me and Thee 


Henri De Kruif, Los Angeles artist, has no 
desire to offend any artist, for “they have trou- 
ble enough today,” but he couldn’t resist writ- 
ing the following one-half act playlet: 


Sanity in Art 

Scene: The “Sanity in Art” Exhibition in a 
Public Museum (no guards in sight). Enter 
Caesar and Cleopatra, escaped inmates of 
Patton, California. Caesar is wearing a cello- 
phane crown, a Roman toga and Peter-the- 
Hermit sandals. Cleopatra is attired in bras- 
sieres and a wreath of cigarette smoke. 


Cleo—Why do you want to see this stuff? 

Caesar—Just to test my sanity—and yours, 
my dear Cleo. What do you see here that is 
interesting ? 

Cleo.—Four blank walls. How restful! How 
like modern architecture! 

Caesar—Is that all? 

Cleo.—Oh, now I see a few lively spots. 


Do you suppose I am getting another migraine 
headache? 


Caesar—No, that is your conscience. You 
and Lady Macbeth have a lot in common. 
(Looks at a large seascape with beach and 
overhanging cliffs.) On this rock I shall set 
my throne, and fiddle while Rome burns. 

Cleo.—Tut, tut! It was Nero who fiddled. 
Never do for a conservative to step ahead of 
his time. You should plant your throne in the 
surf when the tide is out, like King Canute. 

Caesar—But poor old Canute was made, my 
dear. “Play safe” is my motto. Yes, I am a 
conservative—in spots. 

Cleo—Are these artists playing safe, do 
you suppose? 

Caesar—Most likely. Why stick your neck 
out? 

Cleo.—How stupid, when life is so full of 
adventure! 

Caesar—(Under his hand.) And _ poison. 
(Aloud.) By the way, I often wonder why 
some artist does not paint Nebuchadnezzar 
eating grass with the oxen. 

Cleo.—A subject that wild belongs to the 
“Crazy Moderns.” Anyhow, old Nebby finally 
got religion, and a hair cut. 

Caesar—A lot of good that did him. His 
son, Belshazzar, was scared to death by a 
picture on the wall, that no one but the 
artist could undefstand. 


Cleo.—An artist who could do that must 
have a lot of umph. What a wonderful man! 
(Caesar and Cleopatra saunter towards exit.) 

Cleo.—Oh! look, what a balmy face in this 
frame. 

Caesar—( Yawning.) Uh-huh. I prefer Alice 
in Wonderland. Alite reached all hearts. 

Cleo.—Do you think the author of Alice in 
Wonderland was mad? 

Caesar—Mad as a hatter, my dear. But how 
delightfully irrational he was! 

Cleo.—But is it art? 

Caesar—Cleo, if you ask me that again I 
shall go stark, raving mad, and we will both 
return to the padded cell. (Four guards ap- 
proach stealthily.) 

Cleo.—Hush, not so loud, the guards are 
coming. Let’s go. (At the exit Caesar stops.) 

Caesar—Remember this my dear, “Everyone 
in the world is insane, except me and thee, 
and thee is a little bit.” 
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“Sanity in Art” 


Wuar are the aims and ideals behind the 
“Sanity in Art” movement, founded by Joseph- 
ine Hancock Logan, Chicago art patron, in 
1936? At the invitation of Arthur Millier, art 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, Charles Ben- 
sco, chairman of the Los Angeles branch, re- 
cently utilized the Times art page to give an 
explanation. Mr. Bensco: 

“In keeping with the spirit of our times the 
Los Angeles branch of the Society for Sanity 
in Art, Inc., is about to hold its third exhibi- 
tion within the year. The second is now at the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Fran- 
cisco. 

“We all know too well the type of art Eu- 
rope foisted on us since the last war and called 
it ‘modern.’ We now can also clearly see where 
it has led them. Therefore we are resolved 
more than ever that art which brings inspira- 
tion, courage and hope to our people shall be 
the goal of our efforts. 

“To further express our purpose, let me 
quote from our bylaws: ‘The object of this so- 
ciety shall be: To encourage and promote an 
art that is based on sound, fundamental prin- 
ciples. To uphold, practice and teach those es- 
sentials which translate quality in nature and 
create quality in craftsmanship. To display, 
exhibit and publicize works of art that are 
sane, understandable and built upon tradition 
and precedent of the past as well as new con- 
temporary ideas. To give to the present and 
leave to future generations an art that is built 
upon noble conceptions and skillful craftsman- 
ship.’ 

“Over a year ago Mrs. Josephine Hancock 
Logan of Chicago asked me if I would organ- 
ize a branch of the society here. Our branch 
is now a year old and consists of the finest 
painters anywhere in the world, barring no 
place or period. 

“The sense of satisfaction of having their 
support is compensation for all sacrifices on 
my part. To them should come a sense of 
satisfaction that the gratitude of our public is 
overwhelming.” 





Free Technique Lectures 


F. W. Weber, widely known expert on pig- 
ments and the chemistry all painters should 
be familiar with, has just announced a series 
of free lectures on “Craftsmanship and Tech- 
nique of Fine Arts Painting,” to be given on 
the afternoons of Oct. 17, 24, 31 and Nov. 14 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. Weber, who has lectured pre- 
viously at the Academy and at New York’s Art 
Students League and National Academy, will 
slant his talk for students and artists who 
want to understand the physical and chemical 
properties of the materials they employ. 

Some of the specific subjects which will be 
covered in the series are the proper use of 
pigments, care and regeneration of aged paint- 
ings and proper use of the various media. 
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The Sphinx Mounted on the Akroterion. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan 


Sphinx Finds Its Paws 


THROUGH a remarkable coincidence, a Greek 
marble sphinx which the Metropolitan Muse- 
um recently purchased has been found to 
fit perfectly an archaic Greek grave monu- 
ment which the museum acquired in 1911 and 
which had lost all but the paws of its sphinx 
apex. The grave monument is now completed 
by a cast of the new sphinx, and the latter is 
on special display at eye-level where it can 
be better studied than if it were atop the 
monument. The figure, with its surprisingly 
live silhouette, is effective from every angle. 

Another new Metropolitan acquisition is a 
rare piece of Egyptian private portraiture in 
bronze, called Lady on the Papyrus. “This 
Egyptian figure,” the Metropolitan’s announce- 
ment states, “is a statuette about four inches 
high of a woman seated on a throne . . . The 
statuette was originally mounted on a rod, 
probably a ceremonial staff, and it is possible 
that some young lady who lived in Middle or 
Lower Egypt almost 3,000 years ago wore her 
portrait on her walking stick. We have no 
exact parallels to this little figure. Most Egyp- 
tian bronzes are statuettes of well-known di- 
vinities, with their attributes to identify them, 
made for temple offerings. There is no clue 
to the identity of this lady.” 


Top of the Akroterion of a Gravestone 
Acquired By the Museum in 1911 
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Lazy River: IrENE Hopes NEWMAN 


New Names Enliven Morton Watercolor Show 


AN ALL-WATERCOLOR group exhibition of art- 
ists, some new to gallery-goers and others reg- 
ularly seen there, is on view at the Morton 
Galleries, New York, until October 5. The 
show is Mrs. Morton’s beginning-of-the-season 
annual, and many of the artists included will 
later be presented in one-man shows at this 
watercolor headquarters. 

This year it is one of the newcomers who 
makes strongest bid for top honors in the 
group. Irene Hodes Newman, hitherto un- 
known, achieves completeness, and a sharp, 
peppery flavor in her landscape of Lazy River, 
with its seeming jumble of items like the 
shack, logs, the lazy Negroes, the rubble fore- 
ground and smooth river behind, all brought 
into equal play. 

Robert Blair presents a strong landscape in 
Over the Country; William Rowe, another 
new name in these group shows, gets breadth 
with softness of effects in his landscape of 
Mexico. There is lilt and lyricism in Bernadine 
Custer’s gay views of New Orleans; strength 
of pigment in Joseph Barber’s Monhegan, 


FINEST ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLOURS 


though he has exhibited better control on 
other occasions. Gregory D. Ivy is represented 
by a landscape which has verve in spite of 
the overly brief statement. 

Beginning Oct. 7, the gallery will follow 
this show with the first of its one-man series, 
an oil show by Amory Hooper, which will re- 
main on view through the 17th. 





Torpedoes Delay Book 


Several torpedoes had a hand in delaying 
Jacob Epstein’s latest venture, his autobiog- 
raphy, Let There Be Sculpture. Originally 
scheduled for publication Sept. 30 by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, the volume’s release date has 
been postponed a month, because _illustra- 
tion photos sent from Liverpool last June 
have just arrived. The ship on which they be- 
gan their crossing was torpedoed and limped 
back to Liverpool where its cargo was trans- 
fered to another freighter. Putnam’s, with their 
fingers crossed, are awaiting a second ship- 
ment and hope to issue the book by Oct. 23. 


On a quality basis 
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Colour Card Free 
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No Nerve Gas? 


Arms AND Armor, the scarcity of which in 
the contemporary field has led to the produc- 
tion of such fakes as trucks labelled tanks 
and gas pipes on wheels labelled French 75’s, 
will receive the dignity of a museum review 
this month at Baltimore in a show entitled 
“Again: Arms and Armor.” This historical 
show carries right up to the present with 
such items as steel bowlers, gas masks, models 
of bombing planes, etc. 

Both offensive and defensive weapons are in- 
cluded in the show, which begins with the 
most primitive weapons known to man, Intro- 
ductory material demonstrates to visitors how 
warfare changed constantly through the ages 
and how the implements of death changed 
styles rapidly from the Gothic times. The de- 
velopment of the helmet, for example, is traced 
from early Gothic days to the modern versions 
of French, German, British, Spanish, Swiss, 
Italian and American types. Offensive weapons 
from the primitive spear to the modern flame- 
throwing equipment of today trace the de- 
velopment of attack technique. 

The museum has worked closely with several 
experts in the field of armory in order to get 
important material. The U. S. War Department 
is one of the most liberal lenders, and such 
armor collections as those in the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Walters Gallery, the Worcester 
Museum, Johns Hopkins University and other 
centers have loaned their best items. 

The museum’s publicity releases remain quite 
silent on whether the show will include any 
secret weapon. 





Nelson Rockefeller Called 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, president of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to the position of co-ordi- 
nator of commercial and cultural relations 
with other American republics for the Council 
of National Defense. 

A student and traveller of South America, 
Mr. Rockefeller is charged with the job of 
generating new ideas for good-will further- 
ence, and more efficient liaison between the 
various government agencies working in the 
field of Western Hemisphere solidarity, Mr. 
Rockefeller has resigned from the directorship 
of several South American business organiza- 
tions and has obtained leave of absence from 
his post as president of Rockefeller Center, 
reports Museum News. 





Klee Memorial 

A large memorial exhibition of the works 
of the late Paul Klee is to open early in Oc- 
tober at the Buchholz and Willard galleries, 
New York. Both establishments, located on 
the same floor at 32 East 57th Street, are 
turning over their combined wall space to 
the show. 

An elaborate catalogue with text by James 
Johnson Sweeney and Lionel Feininger is 
being prepared and this will contain a list 
of paintings by Klee owned in the United 
States. All who own such works are asked to 
communicate with the gallery, no matter how 
late, in order that the catalogue’s supplemen- 
tary list of Klee paintings may be complete. 





Cox Watercolors on View 

The walls of New York’s 8th Street Gallery 
are dominated by an outdoor, rural atmos- 
phere, lent by the extensive group of water- 
colors, which, until Oct. 6, bring Viola Miller 
Cox to the metropolitan exhibition scene. 
Mostly studies of peaceful farms, old houses 
and flowers, the exhibits are carefully handled 
and well organized. 





The Old King: Greorces Rovautt 


Epitomy of Dignity 

Carnecigé Institute has just hung in its 
Pittsburgh galleries Georges Rouault’s regal 
and lustrous canvas, The Old King. The work, 
the 40th to be acquired through the Patrons 
Art Fund, was purchased from the estate of 
Ambroise Vollard, who loaned it to Carnegie 
for its 1939 International. While it hung as 
a unit of the International, critics were in 
agreement that The Old King was one of the 
most important Rouault’s ever seen in the 
United States. 

The picture, oil on canvas and 21% inches 
by 3014, depicts a bearded subject wearing a 
low crown. “He is,” the Carnegie announce- 
ment states, “an epitome of oriental magnifi- 
cence and authority, whose figure has the dig- 
nity, the rigidity, and the calm isolation which 
becomes a regal personage. . . . The figure 
is not governed by the representation of ac- 
tuality. It transcends realism and becomes a 
symbol of royalty. The colors glow with deep, 
luminous quality. The form is broken up, yet 
holds together in a simply-built stained glass 
effect. The heavy black lines, as leadings in 
stained glass, take their place appropriately 
as a binder, and in their intense blackness 
tend to accentuate the brilliant charred reds, 
golds and nocturnal blues.” 

The Old King will hold court in the Insti- 
tute galleries until Oct. 25 at which time it 
will be lent to Boston’s Institute of Modern 
Art for its “Georges Rouault Retrospective 
Exhibition,” Nov. 1 to Dec. 14. 





For Britain’s Benefit 


Many of the landmarks that now appear in 
photos of bomb-harassed London will appear. 
with contrasting peace and quiet, in the can- 
vases which the Knoedler Gallery will show 
from Oct. 28 to Nov. 16 for the benefit of 
the British War Relief Society. Titled “Views 
of London,” the show will feature works dat- 
ing from the 17th century down to the pres- 
ent and will represent a wide range of artists, 
from Constable and earlier painters to Dufy. 

Running concurrently with the Knoedler 
show, and for the benefit of the same fund, 
will be an exhibition, “Views of Paris,” most- 


ly Impressionist works, at the Durand-Ruel — 


Galleries. Tickets will be sold jointly (50c) 
and will admit visitors to both exhibitions. 
Tickets on opening day will be $2. 
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Harlow Plus Keppel 


THE MERGER of two famous New York print 
firms, Frederick Keppel & Co., and Arthur Har- 
low & Co., to form a new house, Harlow, Kep- 
pel & Co., consolidates this month two of the 
largest stocks of fine prints in the country. 
The new firm will be located at 670 Fifth Ave- 
nue, occupying the ground floor of the south- 
west corner of 53rd Street and Fifth Avenue. 
This is a short distance from the Modern Mu- 
seum (just around the corner on 53rd), and 
about midway between Keppel’s former 57th 
Street location and Harlow’s Rockefeller Cen- 
ter quarters. 

Both companies are long established in the 
fine print business. Keppel’s was founded in 
1868 by the late Frederick Keppel and its first 
store was on Beekman Street, downtown. Dav- 
id Keppel, son of the founder, is its present 
head. Arthur Harlow founded his business in 
1911 and, like Mr. Keppel, was formerly a 
book dealer. 

The beginnings of Keppel & Co. as a print 
dealer were accidental. As Mr. Keppel, one 
of the best raconteurs of his time, put it, he 
was “pitchforked into it.” An English print 
dealer, anxious to return home, offered Keppel 
62 prints for $100. Keppel took a chance, 
bought the prints, then showed some of them 
to John S. Phillips, a prominent collector. 
Phillips, promptly purchased six of the sixty- 
two for $100. Mr. Keppel thereupon began his 
own education in the realm of. fine prints. 

Over a period of many years, this new inter- 
est brought Mr. Keppel into contact with some 
of the great printmakers of his day. He be- 
came a personal friend of many of them, and 
an authority on their lore. His two books, The 
Golden Age of Prints and Prints and Their 
Makers are classics on the human side of print 
collecting. His stories of artists, now part of 
the permanent legendry of printmaking, never 
lost in the telling, for it was Mr. Keppel’s 
wont to observe that “he is a poor stick who 
cannot improve a story.” Among his close 
friends were Whistler, Zorn, Legros, Hayden, 
Pennell and George Bellows. 

It was the Keppel Co., too, which published 
for many years the Print Collectors Quarterly, 
a small periodical of international reputation 
for its scholarship. 

Arthur Harlow entered the print business 
largely through Keppel’s. He made his own 
first purchases there, and when he opened his 
print business he drew his sales force from 
among Keppel employees. Though he special- 
ized in etchings and engravings, Mr. Harlow 
also put special emphasis upon watercolors 
and oils. Both firms have dealt extensively in 
the field of sporting prints and their consoli- 
dation brings together probably the largest 
inventory of these in the world. 

Harlow’s contributed greatly to the revival 
of interest in Currier & Ives. Jointly with Kep- 
pel’s it served as the American agent for An- 
ders Zorn, the Swedish etcher. The firm put 
the two iargest Whistler collections on the 
market, those of H. Benedict and Howard 
Mansfield, also many other notable print col- 
lections including the Gerstenberg old master 
collections. Among the painters represented by 
Harlow are Russell Flint, English watercolor- 
ist, Carl Rungius, big game painter, Charles 
R. Patterson, Charles Russell, the cowboy artist. 

The amalgamated firm will carry on all the 
past activities of both houses, and will place 
special emphasis upon contemporary art. 





Baroness Rebay to Lecture 

Baroness Rebay, curator of The Museum 
for Non-Objective Painting, New York, will 
give the first of her 1940-41 series of lectures 
at the Museum on Tuesday evening, Oct. 8. 
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Goldfarb’s at 57th St.: Ropert Purpy 


Purdy Was Fascinated 


New York Crry—vast, varied and full of 
sharp contrasts—has a definite effect on artist- 
visitors, either repelling, or fascinating them; 
and their pictorial records are, accordingly, 
either grim, unrelenting cityscapes or vivid, 
enthusiastic comments on the city’s limitless 
aspects. In the latter category is Robert Purdy, 
a young Louisville, Ky., artist who came to 
New York this summer to spend a week and 
stayed instead a month, recording his impres- 
sions in the watercolors that, until Oct. 12, 
are on view at the Ferargil Galleries. 

Purdy brought to town a technique which, 
in its flexibility, was a match for the multi- 
faceted material that held his attention. For 
bright sunny corners distinguished by the 
pattern of their structures, like that depicted 
in 3rd Avenue at 57th Street, Purdy uses a 
sketchy, free treatment dominated by patches 
of bright, soft-edged washes. For foggy views, 
like Sutton Theater, his washes are wet, dense 
and soak into the paper; and in crisp sunny 
views of sharp-edged buildings, Street Corner 
for instance, they are clear and geometrically 
precise. The Mall, Afternoon at the Zoo and 
Central Park are solidly constructed composi- 
tions; in the last named work, sunlight tum- 
bles down through the trees, adding life to 
the pattern of sidewalks, foliage and the 
spires of the surrounding city. 
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Women at the Fair 

The special galleries of the American Art 
Today Building at the New York Fair have 
been taken over by 140 prominent women 
painters and sculptors, all of them members 
of either the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors or the New York So- 
ciety of Women Artists. Their oils, watercolors 
and sculptures, which will remain on view 
through Oct. 12, constitute a telling cross- 
section of the work produced by America’s 
women artists and cover a great variety of 
techniques and grades of proficiency. 

Of the National Association’s 700 members 
(representing 44 states), 100 are included in 
the exhibition. Officers of the Association, which 
was founded in 1889, are Bianca Todd (pres- 
ident), Mrs. Jesse A. Stagg (vice-president), 
Elizabeth K. Stanton (treasurer) and Beonne 
Boronda (secretary). Forty artists, mostly 
painters in oil, represent the New York Society, 
of which Mrs. Walter Pach is president. 
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The Number 10 Gatery NOV. 4th 


THE NUMBER 10 GALLERY, a cooperative organi- 
zation of artists and craftsmen, invites membership 
of a limited number of competent artists and erafts- 
men desiring the sale and promotion of their work. 
THE LIMITED MEMBERSHIP IS PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 
All arrangements must be completed before October 15 
For information address: 
RITA HOVEY KING, Secretary 
c/o The Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St.. N. Y. C. 














Portrait of Paulus Doria: ANton1io Moro (Dutch: 1512-1577) 
To Be Sold Oct. 10 at Parke-Bernet 


Auction Season Opens at Parke-Bernet 


THE DOLDRUMS that summer brings to the 
auction market are now being dispelled by 
autumn’s quickened tempo. Sales are being 
booked and, in the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
the auction auditorium has already witnessed 
considerable action. 

Activities continue with four sales sched- 
uled for the first two weeks in October. The 
first, booked for the afternoons of the 3rd, 
4th and 5th, features American and English 
furniture, among which are excellent speci- 
mens of Sheraton, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
Adam and Queen Anne in desks, chairs, tables. 
Staffordshire lustre, early American and Eng- 
lish glass, Currier & Ives prints and Oriental 
rugs are other categories offered in this sale 


Auction Calendar 





Oct. 3, 4 & 5, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Fred- 
erick S. Fish & other collections: American & 
English furniture; English chinaware, Ameri- 
ean glass; American & English silver; old brass 
lamps & 4 ship models. Now on exhibition. 

Oct. 10, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Hollingsworth & other collections: 
extensive selection of valuable jewelry. On ex- 
hibition from Oct. 5. 

Oct. 10, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from collections of the late Williamson W. 
Fuller & others: paintings by Thaulow, Troyon, 
Daubigny, Diaz, Dupre, Harpigny, Antonio 
Moro, Schreyer, Moran, Ziem & other artists. 
On exhibition from Oct. 5. 

Oct. 11 & 12, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of the late 
Mrs. Ellis Hollingsworth: Oriental rugs; French 
& English furniture of the 18th century; Chi- 
nese porcelains & jades; ivory miniatures, table 
china, glass and silver. On exhibition Oct. 5. 
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of the property of Frederick S. Fish and other 
owners. 

On Oct. 10 there are two sales; one, to be 
conducted in the afternoon, offers a wide selec- 
tion of valuable jewelry owned by the estate 
of the late Mrs. Ellis Hollingsworth of Boston. 
The evening sale brings to the market the first 
sizable offering of paintings this season. On 
exhibition from Oct. 5, they include exam- 
ples by French, American, Dutch and Flemish 
painters. Notable among them are Antonio 
Moro’s Paulus Doria, Founder of the College 
of the Society of Jesus; Thomas Moran’s lumi- 
nous landscape In the Teton Range: Rocky 
Mountains; George Inness’ Sunset Landscape 
with Sheep, Schreyer’s The Arab Sentinel, 
and canvases from the brushes of Diaz, Daub- 
igny and Ziem. These works come from the 
collections of the late Williamson W. Fuller, 
Elizabeth R. Wellington and Alice C. Strong, 
and from that of Mrs. Walker Buckner and 
other owners. 

The fortnight closes at Parke-Bernet with 
a two-day sale scheduled for the afternoons 
of Oct. 11 and 12. Its offerings, which go on 
exhibition on the 5th, include French, English 
and Italian furniture, miniatures, the property 
of the late Mrs. Ellis Hollingsworth. 


Kreis Gets $9,000 Job 


Tue Treasury Art SEcTION’s sculpture com- 
petition for the new War Department Building 
has been won by Henry Kreis, who will re- 
ceive $9,000 for working models of the three 
sculptures based upon his winning designs. 
Kreis’ entry was one of 62 received. The award 
is his third from the Government’s Section 
of Fine Art. 

The three sculptures will be an integral 
part of the facade of the new building and 
their selection was made, according to the 
jury’s report, because of their appropriate 
simplicity and co-ordination with the architec- 
tural design of the building. 

Kreis came to America from Germany in 
1899 and became an American citizen shortly 
afterward. He studied early under Joseph 
Wackerle in Munich and later, in Germany, 
became a pupil of Mrs, Bertha Krupp. In 
America, Kreis first won attention for the 
stone carving he did under the direction of 
Joseph Urban on the Hutton residence in 
Palm Beach. New Yorkers may see examples 
of Kreis’ work in the monumental sculptures 
on the International Magazine building at the 
corner of 57th Street and Eighth Avenue. At 
present the sculptor is a teacher in the Hart- 
ford Art School. 





Courses at New School 

Camilo Egas, director of art of the New 
School for Social Research, announces five 
lecture and ten workshop courses in art for 
the coming season. One of the lecture courses, 
on the arts of the Middle Ages, will be given 
by Meyer Schapiro of Columbia University 
at the Pierpont Morgan Library; another, on 
the history and sociology of stage settings and 
theater architecture, will be given at the school 
on Wednesday evenings by Paul Zucker. 

The complete roster of instructors and their 
subjects: Amedée Ozenfant, design; Stanley 
W. Hayter, technique of the graphic arts; 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, oil painting; Jose de Creeft, 
stone sculpture; Fritz Eichenberg, illustration; 
Harry Sternberg and Will Barnet, etching and 
lithography; Berenice Abbott, photography; 
Seymour A. Lipton, clay modeling and wood 
carving; Ladislas Czettel, fashion design; Stu- 
art Davis, abstract composition, and Camilo 
Egas, drawing and oil painting. 


How to Visit the Bache 

The Bache Collection in New York, 
closed through the summer, has re- 
opened for the season with all but two 
of its paintings. The absentees, still on 
view at the New York World’s Fair 
Masterpieces show are Watteau’s French 
Comedians, and Raphael’s Giuliano de 
Medici. They will be returned at the 
close of the Fair. As formerly, visitors 
to the Bache Collection are asked to 
apply for a free admission card by 
writing the curator, Mary Duggett Ben- 
son, at 814 Fifth Avenue or telephon- 
ing RE 7-0620. The museum hours are 
11 to 12:30 and 1 to 4 on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, and 1 to 
4 on Saturdays, holidays excepted. The 
museum is closed Mondays, Fridays and 
Sundays. 
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At the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York 


Contemporary 
Science and Art 


representin g 


the United States 


...are combined in an unusual display of 
the talents of fifty-three painters — represent- 
ing each state, territory and possession — 
and three hundred International Business 
Machines Corporation Research Engineers 
and their assistants. 


This display will be interesting and enlight- 
ening to all who have an opportunity to visit 
it in the company’s Gallery of Science and 
Art in the International Business Machines 
Corporation’s building. 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 
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Aquatint Plate of the Exhibition Room, Somer- 


set House, London: 


Row.anpson €& Pucin 


Chicago Gets Pugin’s Microcosm of London 


Aucustus Pucin’s personal copy of The 
Microcosm of London, an early 19th century 
guide to London’s public buildings and points 
of interest which he and Thomas Rowlandson 
jointly illustrated, has been acquired by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. The three-volume 
copy is unique in that it contains, in addition 
to the 107 finished plates of the book, 121 
original drawings that served as studies for 
the aquatint plates, and 104 proofs printed 
in one color only. 

The Microcosm is one of the world’s most 
famous guide books. Rudolf Ackerman, a 
Strand publisher, undertook the work in 1807, 
and, to judge by his introduction, he was 
particularly proud of his choice of illustra- 
tors. The trouble with architectural engraving 
in the past, Ackerman said, was the neglect on 


the part of the artists in rendering the build- 
ings correctly and fully. 

Augustus Pugin, vigorous promoter of the 
Gothic revival and one of England’s leading 
architectural arbiters, was not one to neglect 
even the minutest architectural detail. His 
meticulous studies of the buildings and the 
interiors were first done in pencil, and then 
passed on to Rowlandson. This lively delinea- 
tor of London life added his own sparkling 
touch by drawing in the figures to people the 
buildings. The sketches were then transferred 
to the copper, in outline etching, and next a 
professional printer added the aquatint ground. 
The finished picture was printed in several 
colors from the one plate. 

““Ackerman’s selection of Pugin and Row- 
landson,” writes Carl O. Schniewind, curator 


Pencil Drawing of Exhibition Room, Somerset House: RowLANDSON & Pucin 





of the Print Department, “resulted in a 
series of plates which probably surpassed 
anything the exacting publisher could have 
hoped for. The Microcosm of London is the 
most complete and accurate pictorial record 
of English life at the beginning of the 19th 
century.” 





Allocated to Met 


A. Hyatr Mayor, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s associate curator of prints, recently 
visited the American Art Today Building at 
the New York Fair and selected for the mu- 
seum’s permanent collection 118 prints by 
W.P.A. artists. These works, by 47 artists, 
are the first examples of W.P.A.-produced art 
ever to enter the Metropolitan, a step made 
possible through the new distribution pro- 
cedure which permits specified non-tax-sup- 
ported institutions to acquire W.P.A. art. 

The works comprise 51 lithographs, 16 color 
lithographs, 20 wood engravings, one woodcut, 
seven color woodcuts, three silk screen prints, 
three color silk screen prints, four monotypes, 
five etchings, two drypoints, three color mezzo- 
tints and three aquatints. 

The artists entering the Met’s portals in 
this large accession are Albert Abramovitz, 
Ida Abelman, Lillian Adelman, Ajay, Harold 
Anchel, Carlos Anderson, Fred Becker, Saul 
Berman, Hugh Botts, Arnold Blanch, Louis 
Breslow, Dayton Brandfield, Blendon Camp- 
bell, Ruth Chaney, Hubert Davis, Stuart Dav- 
is, Isamu Doi, Mabel Dwight, Harold Faye, 
Don Freeman, Emil Ganso, Minetta Good, 
Boris Gorelick, Blanche Grambs, Riva Hel- 
fand, Ben Hoffman, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Alex- 
ander King, Jacob Kainen, Louis Lozowick, 
Nan Lurie, Joe Leboit, Russell Limbach, Jack 
Markow, Eugene Morley, K. Nakagawa, Au- 
gustus Peck, Leonard Pytlak, Mac Raboy, 
Harry Rein, Saul (Kovner), Bernard Schardt, 
Francis Shields, Raymond Skolfield, Harry 
Sternberg, Harry Taskoy and Gyula Zilzer. 

The distributions were handled through the 
Central Allocations Divisions of the Project. 


Oklahoma Litho Annual 


One of the most consistent spark-plugs be- 
hind the movement to cultivate art interest in 
Oklahoma is Nan Sheets, director of the Okla- 
homa W.P.A. Art Center in Oklahoma City. 
Her special interest—lithography—blossomed 
last year in a Sheets-directed national exhibi- 
tion by leading lithographers. The show, 
which drew a large attendance and sold 15 
prints, has become an annual, the second edi- 
tion of which opens: Dec. 8 and continues 
through the 3lst. 

All American artists are eligible. Only two 
prints by each artist will be hung, and they 
must be black-and-white. The print judged 
best draws a $50 purchase prize. There are, 
in addition, two other purchase prizes. Addi- 
tional information will be found in the 
Dicest’s “Where To Show” column, page 34. 








Silk-Screen Prints Displayed 


An exhibition of silk-screen prints, pre- 
senting some of the most representative work 
being done in this newest print medium, is 
on view at the Brooklyn Museum until Oct. 
20. Among the artists included are Anthony 
Velonis (who is credited with developing the 
process from a purely commercial one into a 
medium of free scope for fine artists), Hyman 


Warsager, Harry Gottlieb and Ruth Chaney. 


The Art Digest 
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St. James the Greater Overcoming the Saracens: SCHONGAUER 


Schongauer’s St. James Goes to Toledo (Ohio) 


AN ELABORATE yet expertly composed en- 
graving by Martin Schongauer, one of the ear- 
liest and greatest of the German masters of 
line, has been acquired by the Toledo Mu- 
seum. The print, entitled St. James the Greater 
Overcoming the Saracens, depicts a dramatic 
moment in the life of the patron saint of 
Spain. 

Schongauer, born in Colmar in 1445, was 
one of the first engravers known by name, 
and like most of the early masters of this 
art, he was trained originally as a goldsmith. 
His work is definitely Gothic in character, 
but he developed many original ideas and con- 
ceptions during his long, prolific career. 
“Within the limitations of his time and en- 
vironment,” writes Miss Jaffe of the Toledo 
Print Department, “he expressed himself bril- 
liantly, with a charm and delicacy seldom sur- 
passed, even at a later period. 

“We know that he exerted a great influence 
on northern engraving for more than a cen- 
tury, for copies of his prints were made at 
least as late as 1600. Diirer, who was familiar 
with his prints, journeyed to Colmar to study 
further with the master, but was doomed to 
disappointment, since Schongayer had died a 
short time previously. He was able, however, 


to spend some time in his workshop, and 
there are many evidences of Schongauer’s 
heritage in Diirer’s early works.” 

The subject of the Toledo print depicts the 
legend which made St. James the Greater 
the patron saint of Spain. The story relates 
that when King Ramirez had been defeated 
by the Saracens in 939 and forced to retreat, 
he had sunk into an uneasy sleep from which 
he was awakened by a vision of the Saint, 
who told him that the next day the tide would 
turn. The King called his generals and prep- 
arations were made to resume the fight. At 
the moment of charging, Saint James appeared 
before them mounted on a beautiful white 
horse and led the Christians to victory. 

Schongauer’s genius for composition is well 
expressed in this dramatic print. “His gold- 
smith ancestry and early training has helped 
him in the rendering of costumes, trappings, 
and animals. The dark background, which 
emphasizes the central figures, helps to focus 
attention on the dominant motif, despite the 
many interesting activities which surround it. 
Characteristic of the period is the mere sug- 
gestion of landscape, while particular atten- 
tion is given the figures of the warriors and 
the horses.” 





Etchers Plan 25th Annual 


The Society of American Etchers has ex- 
ecuted preliminary plans for its 25th annual 
exhibition. The show, which will run from 
Dec. 2 to the 28th, is open to all American 
artists, the only restriction being that they 
submit only prints in a metal plate medium. 
There is no exhibition fee for members; non- 
members must pay $1. Submissions must be in 
the hands of the Society’s jury not later than 
Oct. 26. 

The show, which will be held in the Na- 
tional Arts Club in New York City, carries 
two $50 prizes and three $25 awards. Addi- 
tional information will be found on page 34 
in the “Where To Show” column. 





Hassam Prints at N. Y. Library 

Sixty prints by the late Childe Hassam 
which were presented to the New York Pub- 
lic Library by the artist’s widow are on ex- 
hibition in Room 112 until October 31. The 
prints thereafter will be permanently avail- 
able for study of this noted American Impres- 
sionist in the library’s print room. 
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Southern Printmakers 


The Southern Printmakers Society, which, 

since its founding, has been extremely active 
in promoting the interests of the graphic arts 
in the South, announces that membership 
lists for both artists and lay members close 
on January 1, 1941. Artists who join (the fee 
is $3) are included in the Society’s rotary 
exhibitions, which travel an extensive museum 
circuit, and, in addition, are given a presenta- 
tion print, this year, Arthur Heintzelman’s 
beautifully textured Portuguese Fisherman’s 
Daughter, No. 2. Several important prizes are 
awarded annually. 
. Associate and musem memberships (fee, 
$5) close on the same date and entitle each 
subscriber to a presentation print. In these 
associate and museum categories, Secretary 
Frank Hartley Anderson reports, there are 
24 memberships available for the year 1940, 
each carrying the right to a 1940 presentation 
print, Louis C. Rosenberg’s Grasse. Prospec- 
tive members may get full details by writing 
Mr. Anderson at Mountain Hall, Mt. Airy, 
Georgia. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 


Messrs: E.P.O’REILLY, W.H.O’REILLY, 
E. P. O'REILLY, JR. 





The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds about 50 prints. 

SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 

Size A for 14x19 inch mats.............. 

Size B for 16x22 inch mats.... om 

Size C for 18x22 inch mats.... ah 

Size D for 20x24 inch mats.............. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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At All Dealers 
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F. WEBER CO 


Manufacturing Artists “Colormen 5S 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE , MD. 
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EXHIBITING ARTISTS 


Find that it pays to advertise in The 
Art Digest. Its national circulation 
makes it indispensable to Easterners 
and Westerners alike. 

Advertising is charged for at the rate 
of $7.00 per inch. For further infor- 
mation address: 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th Street ¢ New York City 
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Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 





CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 





COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 














Having a Show? 


Artists having a one-man show 
should consult us about packing 
and carting. We will transport 
your works of art in New York 
or pack and ship them to any 
place in the country. Our 73 





years’ experience speaks for 
reliability. 
For safety’s sake — use 
Budworth. | 
W. S. BUDWORTH & SON | 
(Since 1867) 








424 West 52nd St., New York City 





The House of 
cA. J. HEYDENRYK, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


Holland 


HENRI HEYDENRYK 
Representative for North America 
65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

COl. 5-5094 


Frames now made in my 
New York factory 





NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 
Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY & GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


















TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 








Progress in Texas 


THE SPREAD OF ART INTEREST in Texas may 
be measured by the constant growth of art 
school attendance and the resultant expansion 
of art faculties. The University of Texas, for 
example, has just announced that five new 
members have been appointed to the faculty 
of its College of Fine Arts, more than doubling 
last year’s staff. 

The new appointees are Gibson Danes, for- 
merly of Northwestern University and Steph- 
ens College, who will institute courses in art 
history; Arne Randall, watercolorist and sculp- 
tor who becomes associate professor of art edu- 
cation; Edward Taylor, who will continue the 
art teaching he began at the University of 
California and at the California School of Arts 
and Crafts; Eugene Trentham, who comes 
from the post of technical director of the Fed- 
eral Art Project in Colorado; and Miss Con- 
stance Forsythe, who will teach painting and 
lithography and serve as curator for the exhi- 
bition department. 

These teachers join a staff already composed 
of Ward Lockwood (chairman of the depart- 
ment), Loren Mozley, William McVey and 
Boyer Gonzales. Their addition will make pos- 
sible wide expansion in subjects offered by the 
University. Studio work in all branches and 
media will be available to students, as well as 
a “kitchen laboratory” where they will learn 
to grind their own paints. In addition, selected 
exhibitions will be brought to the campus by 
the art department. Shows by faculty members 
and students are also scheduled. 

The University’s president, Homer P. Rainey, 
is enthusiastic about the art department’s func- 
tion. “TI think the fine arts program here,” he 
reported, “is perhaps the greatest agency in 
the State for developing our education along 
cultural lines. . . . We are making fine strides 
toward building a real culture for the South- 
west.” 





Crimi Teaches Fresco 


Believing that many contemporary artists as- 
piring to work in the various fresco media 
lack the necessary knowledge of, and experi- 
ence with, the raw materials involved, Alfred 
D. Crimi has instituted day and evening classes 
which will stress these angles of the art. Work 
in drawing, painting and composition will be 
augmented by special instruction in vero fres- 
co, fresco secco and encaustic, with lectures 
and demonstrations of basic modern construc- 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


The Field of American Art Education 












tions for fresco filling out the latter subjects. 
Encaustic, a little used medium is, Crimi 
points out, ideal for wall decorations in swim- 
ming pools, bathrooms and loggias because its 
caseine and wax base renders it particularly 
durable and waterproof. This medium will 
therefore take its place on Crimi’s schedule, 
one of the few on which it finds a place. 





Fresco Under Quintanilla 


From the Associated American Artists Gal- 
lery comes notice that two of its group of 
artists will hold teaching positions with lead- 
ing American universities this season. Robert 
Philipp. as announced in the August issue 
of THe Art Dicest, is the new artist-in-resi- 
dence at the University of Illinois; and Louis 
Quintanilla, Spanish-born painter now active 
in America, will inaugurate a university course 
in fresco painting at the University of Kansas 
City in Missouri. 

Quintanilla made a specialty of fresco paint- 
ing while on two scholarships from the Span- 
ish Government. His murals adorned the fam- 
ous new University of Madrid until the demoli- 
tion of that institution by Franco’s bombers, 
and are features at other public buildings in 
Madrid and Barcelona. Quintanilla was sent to 
this country by the late Loyalist Government 
to execute a series of frescoes for the Span- 
ish building at the New York Fair—a build- 
ing that was never finished. 


Barnett Heads Worcester School 


Umberto Romano, for many years principal 
instructor in the Worcester Museum’s school 
of art, resigned suddenly because of ill health. 
Named to succeed him is Herbert Barnett, a 
landscape and figure painter known through- 
out the East for ‘his vigorous technique and 
strong individuality. Barnett has taught for 
three years in New York City and has, for ten 
years, conducted his own summer school in 
Rockport, Mass. 

Born in Providence, R. I., Barnett studied 
at the Rhode Island School of Design and at 
the school of the Boston Museum, completing 
his training with three years of work in France, 
Italy and England. Barnett’s most recent one- 
man show in New York was held at the Con- 
temporary Arts Gallery last season (Art Dt- 
cesT, Nov. 1, 1939). His paintings are now on 
view at Boston’s Grace Horne Galleries, where 
they will remain until Oct. 5, at which time 
they will be taken to the Worcester Museum 
for a three-week show. 





OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


A practical art school for professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art teachers. Full curriculum of Professional, 
Teacher training and Hobby courses in all art and craft media. Newly equipped work shops for Photography, Ceramics, 
Art Metal and Craft Jewelry work. Faculty of specialists. Moderate tuition. Day and Evening classes. Garden campus at 





BROADWAY AND COLLEGE 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Half hour from the 1940 Golden Gate International Exposition. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG D 








OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS e DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, COMPOSITION 


FALL SESSIO 


Courses for: 
Beginners, teachers and students 


MODERN ART 
208 East 20th, New York City 
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The Brackman Classes 


Ropert BrRACKMAN, popular with collectors 
and portrait subjects, is building up a match- 
ing popularity among art students, the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences reports. 
Advance requests for admittance to his reg- 
ular afternoon classes have been so numerous 
that an additional class has been organized. 
To be held on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings of each week, beginning 
Oct. 7, the class is open to beginners and 
advanced students and will cover work in oil, 
watercolor and pastel. Subjects taught will in- 
clude portrait, life and still life. 

Registrations for the Brackman classes are 
now being taken at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, a division of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences at 30 Lafayette Avenue. 

Other Institute classes, all conducted in its 
adult education center in the Academy of 
Music at hours convenient to the layman, 
bring to students the watercolor, oil and draw- 
ing instruction of John R. Koopman, who has 
as his assistant John I. Bindrum. Sculpture is 
taught by Robert Laurent, and quick life 
sketching by Louis Chap. Continuing its last 
year’s innovation of Saturday morning classes 
for children and juniors, the. Institute offers 
watercolor, design and oil instruction by Cleo 
L. Shaw and John I. Bindrum. 





Farnsworth’s Winter Classes 


Jerry Farnsworth’s popular winter classes 
will again be conducted in New York in his 
Broadway studio, beginning Nov. 1. The 
courses, which include portraiture, life and 
still life, will be limited as to number of 
students. 

Prospective students may, Farnsworth re- 
ports from his North Truro, Mass., summer 
headquarters, register by mail or by calling 
in person at his studio on the specified days. 








Have You a Picasso Problem? 


Nat Smolin, New York-born artist who re- 
ceived his sculpture training under Antoine 
Bourdelle and painting instruction from John 
Sloan, has returned to this country after a 
20-year residence in France. Smolin, who was 
head of the art department of the Radio 
Colonial in Paris, is continuing his career 
as a lecturer and teacher, having just an- 
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nounced a set of three lectures designed for 
the layman as well as the art student: 
“Oomph” in Art, Demonstration-Lecture on 
Sculpting and Have You a Picasso Problem? 

A feature of the sculpture lecture is the 
modeling, during the course of the talk, of a 
portrait of a member of the audience. Lantern 
slides illustrate the other two lectures. 





Carnohan at Columbia 

Columbia University announces that the 
drawing and painting classes of its School of 
Architecture have been put in charge of Harry 
Carnohan, well known American landscape 
painter. Born in Texas, Carnohan studied at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, winning the 
Raymond and Lathrop scholarships and spend- 
ing the years 1926-30 in European study. 

Carnohan worked under Frank Renaugh, 
John Norton, André L’Hote and Boardman 
Robinson and has exhibited in France and in 
prominent American shows. During 1937 and 
1938 he was instructor in composition and 
painting at the Dallas Art Institute and served 
also as art critic for the Dallas Journal. 





Learning Art as a Hobby 

For the third successive year H. E. Ogden 
Campbell is conducting classes in oil, water- 
color, pastel and drawing at the Barbizon Ho- 
tel in New York. The class is conducted every 
Monday evening and is open to beginners 
and advanced students and to business and 
professional people who wish to make art a 
hobby. Students work from life and still life 
and receive personal criticisms at each session. 


Mollie Thwaites Joins Moholy 

Among recent arrivals from England is 
Mrs. Mollie Thwaites, art critic and collector 
of modern art, who is now in Chicago, ac- 
cording to Fritzi Weisenborn of the Chicago 
Sunday Times. Mrs. Thwaites, whose collec- 
lion was lost in the Polish invasion, will be 
connected with Moholy-Nagy’s New School 
of Design. 


Norwegian Art Club Class 

The Norweigian Art and Craft Club of 
Brooklyn is offering a one-night-a-week class 
in life drawing with thorough instruction in 
anatomy. The club also features a children’s 
Saturday morning class in Norwegian design. 


school of fine arts 


52 west Sth street e new york city e phone: gramercy 5-9714 


winter session october 7 


open for registration 


morning afternoon evening classes 
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WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


UMBERTO ROMANO 
















ART CLASSES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Drawing * Painting * Sculpture 
Commercial Art © Wood Engraving 
FRANK MECHAU in charge 
Oronzio Maldarelli 


Hans Alexander Mueller MarioCooper 
Alois Fabry, Jr. Henry J. Meloy 


EAST HALL, 1145 Amsterdam Ave. 


Harry Carnohan 


DELAWARE WATER 


JUNE thru ocT. GAP, PENNSYLVANIA 
NOV. thru MAY 1247 Snoapway 


NEW YORK CITY 


PAINTING CLASS 


For serious students who 
desire a professional career 
in all phases of painting. 
Start any time—lInquire today 


M.A. RASKO 1247 Breseway 


New York City 


ELIOT O'HARA 
WATERCOLOR SCHOOLS 


WINTER—TUCSON, ARIZONA 
January 15—March I, 1941 
6 Weeks — 18 Lessons — $35 


Summer— Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 


Write: Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 0. St., Washington, D. C. 
or Gerry Peirce, Governor’s Corner, Tucson, Arizona 


7 UAR T THEARTS 
CHOOL 2esnaute 


Integrated technical and cultural training. Studio 
faculty of practicing artists and designers. Aca- 
demic courses by Harvard instructors. Residential, 


day, and special students. Design studio co- 
educational. Catalogue, address Secretary 


102 THE FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


JOSSEY 


PORTRAIT PAINTING CLASS 
Beginning October 14, 1940 


For particulars write 


161 EAST 74th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 


ST. PAUL GALLERY 
AND SCHOOL OF ArT 


Director 


Fall Term Opens 
SEPTEMBER 30TH 


476 Summit Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
Write Secretary for Information. 


FARNSWORTH 


WINTER PAINTING CLASS 
PORTRAITS e STILL LIFE ¢ FIGURE 
Starting November 1, 1940 


For Information Address 


JERRY FARNSWORTH, 47 FIFTH AVE., W. Y. C. 


Cameron Booth, 













Back issues of THe Art Dicest are avail- 
able for completing your volumes. Address: 
Tue Art Dicest, 116 E. 59th St, N. Y. C. 
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Autumn Landscape 
Painting Class 
Paint in Vermont Now 


with 
Charles Curtis Allen, A.N.A. 


For Particulars write to 


The Smugglers Notch Inn 
Jeffersonville, Vt. 





SCHOOL OF MODERN PAINTING 


LIFE AND COMPOSITION 
CLASSES 


Morning e Evening e Week-End 
65 W. 56 St., N. Y. C., COlumbus 5-7879 





WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June to September 








Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, ew York 
In the Adirondacks 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


JOAN HARTLEY 


STUDIO CLASS IN SCULPTURE 
LIFE MODELING e PORTRAIT 
STONE CUTTING e COMPOSITION 
CONSTRUCTION 
Afternoon Classes — 17th Season 
Telephone—GRamercy 5-2913 
209 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


School of Design for Women 


96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Stage 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
ay, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 


N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Fine Arts 
BRACKMAN, KOOPMAN 
LAURENT, CHAP, BINDRUM 
Classes begin October 


Inquire Registrar, STerling 3-6700 
30 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn 


THE INSTITUTE 
_—— AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 


Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, tlustration, 
industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashion. 


School term September 30 to May 25 


Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 


T hi U R aaa SCHOOL 


MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to et and painting 
Life e Portrait @« Landscape e¢ Still Life 


1 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


38 JOY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


ANATOMY, 









Drawing, 


Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Etching. 


Armin Hansen, A.W.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cunningham — Pasi Whitman — John Cunningham 


Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 





Held Heads South 


Joun Hetp, Jr., who, after an eminently 
successful career as a humor artist, returned 
to his first interest, sculpture, is continuing 
his artist-in-residence career at the University 
of Georgia. The Georgia appointment, spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Corporation, follows a 
year at Harvard as artist-in-residence. At 
Georgia, Held, according to Lamar Dodd, art 
department head, will work extensively at ani- 
mal sculpture, using the university’s College of 
Agriculture livestock as models. 

Lest any of us forget, it was John Held, 
Jr., who immortalized the “flapper” era of the 
wondrous 1920's, His nationally famous wood- 
cuts of spindly-legged, carefree females of 
college age became a symbol, along with the 
racoon-coated male, of a decade when the col- 
legiate spirit wandered far off the nation’s 
campuses. From this period dates Held’s car- 
toon strip, Merely Marge, and his illustrations 
for Adventures of Baron Manchausen and 
Christopher Columbus. From 1930 to 1935 
Held demonstrated his versatility by writing a 
series of books, including A Bowl of Cherries, 
Saga of Frarkie and Johnnie, Women Are 
Necessary, The Flesh.Is Weak and Crosstown. 

More recently, Held has, in addition to his 
work in sculpture, designed the sets for a 
number of New York plays, among which is 
the current revue, Hellz-A-Poppin. The Na- 
tional Academy has exhibited his work, and 
last year, at New York’s Bland Gallery, Held’s 
sculpture was featured in a one-man exhibit. 





Crawford Goes to Cincinnati 

Ralston Crawford, progessive young painter, 
has been appointed to the faculty of the Art 
Academy of Cincinnati, where he will teach 
drawing, painting and illustration and conduct 
a special Saturday morning class in water- 
color. Crawford replaces Frank H. Myers, who 
has taken a leave of absence to paint on the 
West Coast. 

Born in St. Catherines, Canada, Crawford 
is well known in New York and national ex- 
hibition circles through participation in most 
of the important American shows on_ both 
coasts. He studied at Otis Art Institute, at 
the Pennsylvania Academy, with Hugh Breck- 
enridge and at the Colarossi Academy in Par- 
is. Crawford’s landscapes and industrial scenes 
all bear the stamp of his individual style, the 
main note of which is the reduction of forms 
to their most basic elements. His most fa- 
mous painting to date is Overseas Highway, 
painted in 1938 and owned by John Glen 
Sample. 


30,000 W.P.A. Students 

That the art teaching division of the New 
York City W.P.A. Art Project is reaching a 
wide audience is demonstrated by the at- 
tendance figures for last semester, when an 
average of 30,000 students were enrolled in 
its courses. Present registrations indicate that 
this record will be equalled, if not surpassed, 
during the current semester. 

Students, both children and adults, are 
taught a great range of subjects by 126 artist- 
teachers in 108 teaching centers scattered 
throughout New York City’s five boroughs. 


iG SCOTT CARBEE 








SCHOOL OF ART 
Ale. 21st YEAR SEPTEMBER 18 
Limited Enrollment 





Faculty for 1940-41: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., Fine Art; 
Geo. 


E. Lambert, Jr., Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
sign, Color; Wm. F. Steeher, Illustration; 
Air-Brush; Seett ©. Carbee, Director & Senior Instructor. 
Catalog A-D KENmore 2547 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sami. W. Frazer, 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


Regular Session August to May 


Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 





ESRAnd CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING . PAINTING . SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION . COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
FASHIONS . DESIGN . ADVERTISING ART 
IN TERTOR DECORATION 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, In- 
terior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, eve., 
children’s classes. Fall Term Begins Sept. 16. 
Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, WN. A., Director. 
7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

Iliustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
From October first. Catalogue on request. 
624 Madison Ave., New York City 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 


WINTER SESSION BEGINS OCT. 14 
Painting, Drawing—all mediums. 
Beginners & Advanced Students. 
Daily personal criticisms. 

Write for full particulars. 
20 West 10th Street, New York City 


art center of the YMHA 


Lexington Ave. at92ndSt. ¢ ATwater9-2400 


Day and evening classes in drawing and painting e still 
life e portrait « water color e life e pictorial design « 
sculpture « costume design and illustration « book and 
magazine illustration e« art metal and jewelry e lithog- 
raphy e etching e woodcut « photography « commercial 
brush lettering « advertisiny layout and typography e« 








textile design. All classes open to both men and women, 
no registration fee, tuition $5.50 monthly. Apply to 
Registrar for visitor's pass to any class. Catalog on request. 





WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 


Sth ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street © New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 


PAINTING 


FOR BEGINNERS AND 
ADVANCED STUDENTS 


SMOLIN STUDIOS 
200 West 57, New York 
CO 5-2332 . AC 2-7400 





SMOLIN, 


internationally known artist, 
opens his private studios to a 
limited number of students who 
wish individual instruction at 
reasonable rates. Day & eve- 
ning. First criticism free. 


SCULPTURE 


The Art Digest 
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ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
DESIGN 
FASHION & COSTUME 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATION 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 16 


Ask for Catalogue Register Now 


1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MORNING PAINTING CLASS 


Under the direction of 


LOUIS BOUCHE 


Mondays to Fridays inclusive. Figure, landscape, 
interior, still life and mural. Monthly enrollments. 
Write for full information. 


20W. 10St.,N.Y.C. © Tel.: GRamercy 3-7380 


| YLAND 







Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 











NSTITUTE 


18 5 - BALTIMORE - 1940 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
oration, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommeErciAL Art, Pus. Scuroot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harorp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


NRINGLING “x 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of jing artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Circus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and all Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, ‘Illustration and Design. Students 
may‘ live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 



















\ 
? : 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





Ist October, 1940 


Moore Institute Gains 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL oF DESIGN FOR 
Women, since 1932 merged with the Moore 
Institute of Art, Science and Industry, is this 
month beginning its 96th season of training 
young women in those fields of art which are 
related to industry, as well as in careers in 
fine and commercial art. 

Miss Harriet Sartain, dean of the Moore In- 
stitute, reports that enrollment this year is 
100% above that of last year. Quotas for sev- 
eral departments have already approached 
capacity. 

A feature of the school’s courses is close 
co-operation with manufacturers and business- 
men, who act in an advisory capacity, insur- 
ing practicality in the curriculum and valu- 
able contacts and practical experience for the 
students. Subjects include technical design, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, teacher train- 
ing (B.F.A.), fine arts, illustration and adver- 
lising arts, ceramics, stage crafts, jewelry and 
metalwork. Supplementing these courses is a 
series of lectures by practicing authorities. 





New Chicago Courses 

To the extensive regular curriculum of the 
Chicago Art Institute’s school have been added 
three new courses. The first, taught by Pep- 
pino Mangravite, is a class in mural painting 
for advanced students. Work in fresco, tem- 
pera, preparation in architecture and the 
chemistry of pigments are some of the topics 
included. 

The second is a class in the design and con- 
struction of commercial displays, to be taught 
by Ralph Johnstone; and the third is a course 
in the design and construction of hand- 
wrought jewelry and other metal products, un- 
der the direction of Michael Ursulescu. 





Hofmann School Opens 

The Hans Hofmann School of Fine Arts, 
which closed its Provincetown summer ses- 
sion on Sept. 15, will open the winter session 
on Oct. 7 in its New York City headquarters. 
Registrations will continue through Oct. 5. 

The School reports a highly successful sum- 
mer season with students from such distant 
states as California, Texas and North Dakota. 
The winter semester will see a continuation 
of the modern teaching methods and precepts 
that have guided Hofmann throughout his 
long career as one of Europe’s and America’s 
leading exponents of modernism in art. 





Allen’s Saturday Criticisms 

Until the middle of October, Charles Curtis 
Allen is offering Saturday criticisms, open to 
landscape students, as a special feature of his 
Autumn school at Smugglers’ Notch Inn, Jef- 
fersonville, Vermont. The school closes in 
Mid-October with a show of student work. 


JOB GOODMAN 


Creative Painting Classes in 
Panoramic Waterfront Studio 


COLOR - SPACE - FORM ORCHESTRATION 


Saturdays & Sundays @ Moderate Tuition 
Address: Job Goodman, 460 Cherry St., N. ¥.C. 








PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE a ths 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), MIllustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Each year this Academy awards 
25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Sixteen Cresson European Traveling 






















Scholarships were awarded May, 1939. 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 
Henry K. Hotz, Jr.. Curator 
Painting and Tllustration; Sculpture; 
SCHOOL OF Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director. 
640 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Founded 1869 

Professional training in fine 

classes. Moderate tuition fees. 

Winter Term: September 16, 

information address: 

Vv ALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH 
Otis Dozier, Lawrence Barrett, David Fredenthal, Laura Gilpin 

Portrait, Illustration, Photography, Teacher Training 
Catalogue on request. Colorado Springs, Colerade 


The enrolment records of this—the 
rary American artists. 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Broad&CherrySts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 
moderate cost. Stimulating lee- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Sum- 
mer Session. Catalog. 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
and applied arts. Day and night 
1940, to May 31, 1941. For 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 
SUMMER SCHOOL, June 17 to August 23 
Life, Landscape, Mural Decoration, Lithography, 
Boston Museum scroo 





° painting e fresco 

e drawing ° anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design ¢ advertising 


e silversmithing e jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Individual instruction; textiles, 
fashion illustration, advertising, 
poster design, window display, 
costume design, interior decora- 
tion. Placement Bureau. 49th 
year. Catalog. 


Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 





N. Y. 












DISPLAY ee eee Ac AR! INSTITUTE 


INSTITUTE 3 East 44th St., N. Y. 


Practical courses for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents in Window and Store Display, Display and 
Industrial Design, Retail Sales Promotion, Show- 
eard and Reproduction Lettering, Advertising Copy 
and Layout. Prominent faculty. Day, evening 
classes. Opportunity to earn while learning. Free 
Placement Bureau. Request Catalog ‘“AD’’. 


62nd year. Professional 
school offering degree and 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 
Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Fall 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, ttinois 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art Oct. 2- 
27: History of Theatre & Theatre 
Design. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 


Addison Gallery To Nov. 4: Re- 
trospective Exhibition, Mahonri 
M. Young. 

APPLETON, WISC. 

Lawrence College Library Oct. 7- 
30: Prints by Artists of the Past. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley- 
Carteret) To Oct. 15: WN. d. 
Club Women Exhibit. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum Oct.: 3rd Annual 
Finger Lakes Exhibition. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Oct. 4-27: 
Arms and Armor’; 
Alvin H. Schwartz. 

Walters Art Gallery Jo Oct. 13: 
Viennese New-Classic Porcelains. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Oct. 15: Water- 
colors by New England Artists. 

Guild of Boston Artists 7o Nov. 
1: Work of Members of the 
Guild. 

Horne Galleries Oct. 7-26: Paintings, 
Helen Macomber; Watercolors, 
Mary Fairbanks. 

17: All American Prints. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 

Vose Galleries To Oct. 12: 
ings. Jean Pentecost. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum 7o Oct. 20: Silk 
Screen Prints. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Oct.: Old 
Drawings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo Oct. 15: Prints by 
Hiroshige; To Oct. 20: Ten Chi- 
cago Painters. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Oct.: Work 
of Julius Moessel and William B. 
Mosby. 

Mandell Bros. To Oct. 10: 60 
Paintings by Niles Strom. 

M. O'Brien & Son To Oct. 19: Pas- 
tel Portraits, Shirley Friend. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Art Museum 7o Oct. 27: 
—40 Years of His Art. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College To Oct. 31: A 
Century of Pacific Steamships. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Museum of Art Oct. 
Murals for the 48 
Annual Ohio Print 
hibit. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Jo Nov. 6: 
Paintings, George W. Bellows. 

CONCORD, N. H. 


“Again: 
Portraits by 


4-Nov. 
Paint- 


Master 


Picasso 


§-Nov. 3: 
States; 13th 
Makers Ex- 


State Library To Nov. 2: Group 
Show. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 5-20: 


85 American Painters. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 

Art Institute Oct.: Ceramic Show. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 70 Oci. 15: Ceramics, 
Edwin Winterbourne; To Oct. 31: 
Retrospective Exhibition of Albert 
Byron Olson. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Oct. 31: The 
Hundred Print Salon. 
ELMIRA,.N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Oct.: Eight Syra- 
cuse Watercolorists. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Washington County Museum 
French & American 
Egyptian Art. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum Jo Nov. 15: 
The Theatre in the Museum. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct.: 
Paintings; 


Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 15th 
Photographic Annual: Oct. 13-27: 
Venezuelan Watercolors, Rainey 
Bennett. 


IOWA CITY, IA. 
Univ. of Iowa Art Bidg. Oct.; Wa- 
tercolors, Millard Sheets. 
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JACKSON, MISS. 

Municipal Club House Gallery Oct.: 
Watercolors, Richard Sargent. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Oct.: Summer Work of 
Students. 

Nelson Gallery Oct.: Persian Minia- 
tures; Photographs, Leonard Mi- 
sonne. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum Oct.: Oils by Eu- 
gene McFarland. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Oct. 
14-Nov. 23: Trends in Southern 
California Art. 

Art Museum Oct. 5-Nov. 10: 20th 


Annual, California Water Color 
Society; Oct. Work of Frederick 
Taubes. 
Municipal Art Gallery Oct.: Las 
Artistas. 
Stendahl Galleries To Oct. 15: 


Paintings, Morris Davidson. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum Oct. 6-27: Southern 
States Art League; Sculptures in 
War, Ethel F. Mundy. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Oct.: Paintings from 
79 Countries. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery 
American Indian Exhibit. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute Oct.: Paintings, Donna 
Miller and Louise Lemp. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Gallery To Oct. 18: 
Roi Partridge Retrospective. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Art Oct.: 


Oct.: 


American 


Paintings since Sargent; Prints, 
Childe Hassem. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Oct. 3-27: Paint- 


ings, James Chapin, John R. Gra- 
bach, Luigi Lucioni. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Oct.: Work of 
American Artists. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum 70 Oct. 27: 
terpieces of Art from 
Fairs of 1939. 

New Jersey Gallery (Kresge) To 
Oct. 5: N. J. Water Color & Sculp- 
ture Society. 

Rabin-Krueger Gallery Jo Oct. 5: 
Paintings, Charles L. Goeller. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Public Library Oct. 5-15: 
Mrs. Oren Parker. 

Yale Univ. Gallery Oct.: Jarves and 
Trumbull Collections. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Phillips Mill Gallery Oct.: Fall Ex 
hibition. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Oct.: 16th An- 
nual, New Orleans Art Assn, 
NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Assn. Gallery To Oct. 8: Paint- 
ings, Alphonsine T. Ernst, Marie- 
Jeanne Ernst, Caroline E. Thuot. 


Mas- 
World's 


Prints 


e e© e@ 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) To Oct. 
12: Paintings, Savo Radulovic. 
Arden Gallery (460 Park) Oct. 8- 
19: Paintings on Linen, Norman 
Jacobsen. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Oct. 7- 
19: Paintings, Eve Van Ek. 
Artists Gallery (113W13) To Oct. 
14: Portraits by 24 Contemporary 
Artists. 
Art Students League (215W57) 
Oct. 8-19: Mural by Minna Citron. 
Assoc. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
Oct.: Prints by Members. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Oct.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
Oct.: Old Masters. 
Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
To Oct. 19: Contemporary Ameri 
cans. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
12: Paintings, Horace Pippin. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Oc/. 7- 
26: Memorial Exhibition, Paul 
Klee. 
Carnegie Hall Gallery (154W57) 
Oct.: Artists of Carnegie Hall. 


Contemporary Arts (38W57) Oct. 
7-26: Jenne and Ethel Magasen; 
10th Annual Group Show. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) Oct.: Paint- 
ings, Albert André. 

8th St. Gallery (39E8) Oct. 7-20: 
Watercolors, John Chetcuti, Oils, 
William Fisher. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Oct. 
16: Colonial & Primitive Ameri- 
can Paintings. 

460 Park Ave. Gallery Oct.: Ten 
Living Portrait Painters; Oct. 7- 
19: Americans Then and Now. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) Oct.: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Oct.: 
Paintings, Mrs. Mosses. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Oct. 26: Ameri- 
can Sculptors; To Nov. 7: Annual 
Founder's Show. 

Grand Central 5th Avenue Galleries 
(2W55) To Oct. 26: Portraits by 
American Artists. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Oct.-: 
Six Centuries of Russian Painting. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) Oct.-: 
Contemporary Paintings. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) To 
Oct. 5: American Paintings. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Oct.: 
Barbizon School and 18th Century 
English Paintings. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Oct.: 
American and European Masters. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57 Oct.: 
Work of Contemporary Americans. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) Oct. 8- 
26: Paintings, Loren Maclver. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Oct.: Historical Woodcuts. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Oct.: Paintings by Contemporary 
Americans. 

Mileh Galleries (108W57) To Oct. 
19; Selected American Artists. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Oct. 5: Horses by Richard L. Hub- 

bard. 

Morgan Library (29E36) 
luminated Manuscripts. 
Morton Galleries (130W57) To Oct. 
5: Group Exhibition; Oct. 7-19: 

Paintings, Amory Hooper. 
Muhlenberg Library (209W23) To 


Oct.: Il- 


Oct. 8: Watercolors, Esther Free- 
mont, 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Oct. 6.: Twenty Centuries o} 


Mexican Art; Oct. 9-81: Work o} 
Portinari. 

Nesdor, Ine. (69W46) To Oct. 26: 
Philosophical Paintings, Marguer- 
ite Herzog. 

J. B. Neumann (543 Madison) 7o 
Nov. 30: Documents of Modern 
Painting. 

New School (66W12) 
Work by Faculty. 

N. Y. Historical Society (76 & Cen- 
tral Pk. West) Oct.: Presidential 
Campaigns. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) 
Art of the 20th Century. 
Orrefors Galleries (5E57) Oct.: Or- 
refors Glass; Sculpture by Carl 

Milles. 
James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) Oct. 
10-26: Antique & Modern Paint- 


To Oct. 6: 


Oct.: 


ings. 
Perls Galleries (32E58) Oct. 7- 
Nov. 2: Work of Darrel Austin. 


Public Library (Fifth at 42) Oct.: 
Work of Childe Hassam. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Work of American Artists. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
To Oct. 20: Latin American Exhi- 
bition. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57 
Old Master Paintings. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Oct.: 18th Century English Paint- 
ings. 

Schoeneman Galleries (605 Madi- 
son) Oct.: Paintings, Bear New- 
man. 

Schultheis Gallery (15 Maiden Lane) 
Oct.: Fine Paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) Oct. 1-18: 
Work of E. Romano. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Oct. 
12: Review of Work for American 
Art Week. 

Vendome Art Galleries (59W56) 
To Oct. 12: Group Exhibition. 
Walker Galleries (108E57) Oct.: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To Oct. 

24: Permanent Collection. 


Oct.: 


Oct.: 


Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Oct.: 
French Paintings. 
World’s Fair Grounds Oct.; Amer- 


ican Art Today; Masterpieces of 
Art; Contemporary American Art 
(IBM). 


Howard Young Galleries (1E57) 
Oct.: Portraits and Landscapes. 


eee 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Art Gallery To Oct. 27: Annual Ex- 
hibition, 
OSHKOSH, WISC. 
Public Museum Oct.; 
by William Halsey. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Art Alliance Oct.: Living Lithog- 
raphy. 
Carlen Galleries To Oct. 14: Color 
Etchings, Georges Rouault. 
Plastic Club To Oct. 28: Summer 
Work of Members. 
Print Club To Oct. 19: Lithographs, 
Stow Wengenroth. 
Woodmere Art Gallery Oct. 6-20: 
Work of Philadelphia Painters. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum Oct.: 
Men’s Art. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Sweat Art Museum 7o Oct. 20: Me- 
morial Exhibition, John C. Stevens. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Art Museum 7o Nov. 4: Design Dec- 
ade. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Art Club To Oct. 13: Work of Mrs. 
Warren P. Tobey, dr. 
Museum of Art Oct.: Contempo- 
rary American and English Paint- 
ings. 
School of Design Oct.: Contempo- 
rary American Art. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Valentine Museum T7o Oct. 19: A 
Century of Costumes (1750-1850). 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Art Assn. Oct. 7-20: Paintings, Ru- 
dolph Ingerle. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum To Oct. 13: Ba- 
tiks by St. Louis Artists. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Fine Arts Gallery Oct.: Mrs. 
Thorne’s Miniature Rooms. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
M. H. de Young Museum Oct.: 
Paintings, Ferdinand Hodler; Draw- 
ings, Augustus John. 


Watercolors 


Business 


Paul Elder Oct. 7-26: Monotypes, 


Milt Groth. 
Gump’s 7o Oct. 12: Work of Artists 
of New Mexico. 
Museum of Art To Oct. 15: 60th 
Annual of San Francisco Art Assn. 
Rudolph Schaeffer School Oct.: 
Work of John C. Campbell. 
SANTE FE, N. M. 
Museum of New Mexico To Oct. 


15: Work of Hari Kidd, Victor 
Higgins, Margot Allen. 
SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum Oct.: “Mediums 


in Art.” 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Oct.: 26th Annual of 
Northwest Artists; Women Paint- 
ers of Washington. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Smith Art Gallery Oct.-: 
porary Argentine Art. 
Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Prints 
from Wallace and Corcoran Col- 
lections, 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Oct.: Paintings, Mrs. 
Roy A. Vitousek. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Institute of Arts To Oct. 17: Paint- 
ings by Staff Members. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 

Museum of Art Oct. 6-27: Originals 
from “Pinocchio.” 

TRENTON, N. J. , 

N. J. State Museum To Oct. 27: 
19th Century English Caricatures. 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Contem- 


Philbrook Museum To Nov. 3: 
Spanish Exhibition. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club Oct. 6-25: Landscape 


Club of Washington. 


Corcoran Gallery Oct. 5-24: Paint- 
ings, Francis Speight. 
Smithsonian Institute Oct. 8-25: 


“Memories of the Orient,” Lily E. 
Smulders. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Museum To Oct. 15: 
Work of Students of Wellesley 
College. 

WEST HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Perls Galleries Oct.: Paintings, Fred 
Sexton. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum To Oct. 25: 
Paintings, Eduardo Kingman of 
Ecuador. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 

Museum of Art Oct.: George Elmer 
Browne American Artist Group. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Art Museum Oct. 6-Nov. 3: Prints 
from Permanent Collection. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 

Butler Art Institute Oct. 4-27: 


Wood Sculpture, James Prestini; 
Cartoons, Richard Taylor. 


The Art Digest 
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REVIEWS & COMMENTS 











Diary of an Artist 


Ir 1s SELDOM that an outsider is permitted 
so intimate a view of another’s thoughts, emo- 
tions, reactions and aspirations as in the case 
of Wanda Gag’s newest book, Growing Pains 
(Coward, McCann, $3.75). An undeleted rec- 
ord of the author’s experiences between 1908 
and 1917, the book traces, with the fresh im- 
mediacy that only a diary can have, the growth 
and development of an artist from her 15th 
year in New Ulm, Minnesota, through art 
school in St. Paul and Minneapolis to, finally, 
her arrival in New York at the age of 24, the 
winner of a scholarship at the Art Students’ 
League. 

The record is a full one, set down with great 
clarity and without reserve. In it are shrewd 
appraisals of friends and of life and of self, 
stated, as the book progresses, with increasing 
solidity and mastery of language. Through it 
all there is an integrity of purpose and an 
unremitting devotion to the author’s main in- 
terest and goal—art. 

So dominant is Miss Gag’s absorption with 
art that it becomes the visible armature of 
the book, the central theme around which is 
woven the story of the development of an un- 
usually perceptive mind and the flowering of 
an obvious talent. It at times has the quality 
of a sound novel with healthy roots in life; 
at all times it has the ring of complete sin- 
cerity and frankness. 

When the story begins Miss Gag is already 
adept with pencil and sketch pad. Her draw- 
ings and verses were finding their way into 
children’s publications, and the meager maga- 
zine checks were a great boon to the artist, 
with whom the gift of a two-cent stamp rated 
a paragraph in her intimate journal. She re- 
corded all her earnings, because in the straight- 
ened circumstances of her family, earnings 
were an important part of her life. On this 
level the book is a study of the economics of 
art students, just as on the personal level it 
pictures the unfolding of an earnest mind. 

Miss Gag’s talent gave direction to her life, 
steered her to contact with stimulating people 
and with people who, because of aroused in- 
terest, made it possible for her to attend art 
school, first in St. Paul, then in Minneapolis, 
and eventually in New York. Her talent also 
exacted a price—prolonged and concentrated 
effort. She paid gladly, almost eagerly giving 
way to insistent compulsions to draw con- 
stantly; as when, for instance. on Jan. 9, 1914, 
she wrote: “. . . I can just turn myself over 
to the demands of my Divine Afflatus, and 
draw and draw and draw with a_ pleasure 
which is too fierce to be called a pleasure— 
rather one might call it a wild sort of ecstacy 
or exultation—a hilarity of the Soul, so to 
speak. But when the drawing mood keeps on 
and begins to take hold of me. . . . I draw 
not so much for the joy of it but because I 
have allowed my drawing mood to put me 
completely under its power.” 

Art school days, which were intensified by 
these recurring “drawing moods,” were rounded 
out by friendships, infatuations and mental 
struggles with concepts of Life, of Fine Art vs. 
Illustration and of Career vs. Marriage. Brought 
to life in many of the pages are fellow students 
whose careers, like Miss Gag’s, have started 
in Minnesota and ended in New York’s big 
time: Adolf Dehn, Arnold Blanch, Lucille 
Blanch and John B. Flannagan. 

The book will strike a nostalgic chord in 


lst October, 1940 


all artists who fondly remember student days 
and it will have a familiar ring to present- 
day students. Art teachers will find it an il- 
luminating unveiling of the inner reaches of 
a talented student’s mind. Psychologists and 
novelists will find in it fresh source material. 
All readers will find in its record of 1914- 
1917, with war fear, then war and conscription, 
much that might have been written last week. 
—Frank CAsPERS. 





Don't We All 


The fourth volume in the series of books 
dealing with American artists’ lives, Artists 
Say the Silliest Things by Guy Pene du Bois, 
will be published on Oct. 25 by the American 
Artists Group. This will give the life story of 
a man who has served successively as police 
reporter, music and art critic, editor of an 
art magazine and artist. The title of the auto- 
biography is taken from a paragraph in the 


book wherein the author discusses contro- 
versy: 
“We hear painters saying that painting 


must be tight, that it must be loose, that it 
must ape tradition or that it must be born 
like a mushroom; that it must be this, that, 
or something else. And the history of art re- 
futes all these musts with living masterpieces. 
Really, artists say the silliest things about 
art.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Drawinc Docs, by Diana Thorne. 
York: Studio Publications; 63 pp.; 
trated; $1. 

An accomplished dog illustrator tells how. 

& 

Soap Carvinc, Cinderella of Sculpture, by 
Lester Gaba. New York: Studio Publications; 
80 pp.; illustrated; $1. 

By the man who first discovered the craft’s 
possibilities, 





New 
illus- 


a 

Joun Cotton Dana, A Life, by Frank 
Kingdon. Newark: Public Library and Mu- 
seum; 175 pp.; unpriced. 

The biography of a man who, in the posi- 
tion of a mere librarian, helped shape Amer- 
ica’s culture by making his library and mu- 
seum vital community assets. 

e 

Livinc With Art, by Louis Cheskin. Chica- 
go: A. Kroch and Son; 233 pp.: 16 plates; 
$2.50. 

An artist-educator coordinates art with every- 
day life and with social and industrial educa- 
tion. He set out to show “that the same uni- 
versal laws dominate the composition of every 
organized unit, whether that unit is a state or 
a community, a symphony, a novel, a drama, 
a painting or a statue.” 

& 

A Book or ANIMALS, by Bryan Holme. New 
York: Studio Publications; 96 pp.; profusely 
illustrated; $2. 

Prints, photographs and drawings of the 
more familiar citizens of the animal kingdom, 
from the dog to the pand1. A “must” for ani- 
mal lovers. 

a 

How To Draw Trees, by Gregory Brown. 
New York: Studio Publications; 64 pp.; pro- 
fusely illustrated; $1. 

Text and diagrams explain the anatomy and 
character of trees and tell how to draw them. 
* 

How To Draw Birps, by Raymond Sheppard. 
New York: Studio Publications; 64 pp,; pro- 
fusely illustrated; $1. 

Besides various kinds of birds, the text and 
drawings treat such separate features as beaks, 
and feet and tell how to render them simply. 





Competitions 


GOVERNMENT WATERCOLORS: $6,000 avail- 
able from U. S. Section Fine Arts for pur- 
chase of 200 unframed watercolors and $3,000 
from Carnegie Corp. for additional 100 water- 
colors for decoration in Carville, La. Marine 
Hospital and other public buildings. Open to 
American painters. Winners paid $30 each for 
watercolors. Jury: Eliot O’Hara, Chas, Burch- 
field, Buk Ulreich, John Marin. Closing date 
Nov. 15 Apply: Section Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts., 
Washington. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine Arts 


competition for $1,700 mural for Department 
of Interior Building commemorating Marian 
Anderson concert (at Lincoln Memorial last 


year). Jury: Gustaf Dalhstrom, Peppino Man- 
gravite, Isabel Bishop, Richmond Barthe. Clos- 
ing date, Dec. 2. Apply: Section Fine Arts, 7th 
& D. sts.. Washington. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine Arts 
competition for $14,400 mural for Los Angeles 
Terminal Annex. Open to artists of Calif. 
Ariz., Colo.. Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Ore. 
Utah, Wash. & Wyo. Closing date Dec. 3. 
Advisory jury: Roland J. McKinney, Stanley 
Barbee, Phil Paradise, Donald Bear, Clarence 
Hinkle, Palmer Sabin, Arthur Millier. Apply: 
Roland J. McKinney, Director. Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for two sculpture groups and 
one relief for War Department Building, Wash- 
ington. Amount: $24,000 each. Jury: Wm. 
Zorach, Edgar Miller, Carl Milles, Gilbert Un- 
derwood and William Foster. Closing date May 


1, 1941. Apply: Section of Fine Arts, 7th & D 
Sts., Washington. re 


WHITE COMMITTEE POSTERS: Competition 
held by Women’s Division of Wm. Allen White 
Committe to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies. Open to any American citizen. Closing 
date Nov. 15. First prize $250; ten additional 
cash prizes up to $100. Subject matter: any 





pictorial idea calculated ‘‘to awaken public 
opinion to the need for all possible aid to 
Britain as America’s first line of defense.” 


Mail entry cards immediately to local chapter. 
For information and literature address: Nat'l 
Women’s Div., White Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, 8 West 40th 
St.. New York City. 


TEXTILE DESIGN: $3,000 cash prize contest 
conducted by Women’s Wear (Fairchild Pub.). 
closing date Jan. 10, 1941. Open to all. Several 
classifications for prize awards, viz., drapery, 


floor covering, dress, etc. Top prizes $150. 
Designs to be exhibited at N. Y. Museum of 


Costume Art. Address: Mrs. Elizabeth Craw- 


ford, the Fairchild Library, 3 East 12th St.., 
New York, N. Y. 
ABBEY MURAL PAINTING SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Three-year scholarship of $1,000 per year for 
mural painting study in U. S. Open to U. 8S. 
and British citizens under 25 and with four 
years art school training. Competition, based 
on art work, closes Nov. 8; awards announced 
by jury on Noy. 15; entry blanks should be 
in by Nov. 1. Directors are Barry Faulkner, 
Gifford Beal, Arthur Covey, Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett, Leon Krell. For full information address: 
Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Scholarships, 
c/o Mr. Louis Bevier, 60 East 42nd St., N. ¥.C. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: 17th annual competition for 
small soap sculptures in white soap for Proc- 
tor & Gamble prizes. Closes May 15, 1941. 
Three classes: Advanced Amateur, Senior and 
Junior. Prizes totaling $2.200 cash. Apply for 
entry blanks to: National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee, 80 East 11th St., New York City. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS: 


Closing date 


for applications, Oct. 15. Open to citizens & 
permanent residents of U. S.. men & women 
between 25 and 40. Stipend circa $2,500 for 


twelve months. Apply: Henry Allen Moe, Sec., 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


POSTERS FOR CANCER CONTROI.: Competition 
by the National Alliance of Art & Industry and 
American Society for Cancer Control. $1,875 
prize money; first prize, $1,000. Closing date 
Oct. 12. Address: National Alliance of Art 
& Industry, 119 East 19th St.. N. Y. C. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Competition to be held 
by the Museum of Modern Art for young in- 
dustrial designers. Prizes in the form of actual 
commissions. No closing date yet set. Pros- 
pectus will be mailed Oct. 1 on application to 
Eliot F. Noyes, Competition Director, Museum 
of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., New York. 


Walter T.fOster 


“HOW TO DRAW" LIBRARY 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 


ART BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS 51°° EACH 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


American Art Week 


There has been no change in the date of 
American Art Week. It will be held this year 
at the usual time, November 1 to 7. There was 
a little delay in getting out the new pamphlets, 
but soon they will be in the hands of all di- 
rectors. Judging by numerous letters from all 
over the United States, there will be a finer 
celebration this year than ever before. Per- 
haps, when there is so much talk of war, the 
public turns to art as a relief. 

Exhibitions throughout the year are ar- 
ranged by American Art Week Committees. 
An outstanding example is the work in New 
Jersey. The A. A. P. L. members’ exhibition 
which was held all summer at the Hotel War- 
ren, Spring Lake, was a great success, Mrs. 
W. H. D. Koerner was chairman. Many paint- 
ings were sold and the event closed on Sept. 
3 with a dinner. Money prizes were given. 
First for oils: Italian Boats by G. Halton; 
second, Small Portrait Head by Edmund Ma- 
grath; honorable mentions to M. E. Williams 
and Paolo D’Anna. First in watercolors: Sled- 
ding by Luella Buros; second, Night Blooming 
Cereus by Avery Johnson; honorable mentions 
to Henry Gasser and Ida Wells Stroud. First 
in sculpture: Girl of Palermo by L. Usher; 
second, Man with Jug by Ulric Ellerhusen; 
special commendation, Madonna of the Prairie 
by H. D. Koerner. 

The next A. A. P. L. members’ show will 
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2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 


be held in the Montclair Art Museum in con- 
nection with the tenth New Jersey State An- 
nual Exhibition, November 3 to 24. On the 
jury of selection are Ogden Pleissner, Way- 
man Adams, Louis Bouche, Joseph P. Gaugler, 
Paul King, Anne S. Marsh, Paul Meltsner, 
Stow Wengenroth, Warren Wheelock. Medals 
of honor will be given. The Jury of Award for 
the League will consist of Archimedes Gia- 
mantonio, Gertrude Schweitzer and John Scott 
Williams. Edmund Magrath is the State Re- 
gional Chairman and Mrs. Calvert is American 
Art Week Director. 


Miniature Painters’ Exhibit at Fair 
This press notice has been received. Quote: 
“The American Society of Miniature Painters, 
which exhibited last year in the Contemporary 
Artists section of the New York World’s Fair, 
is showing again this year in the Contempo- 
rary Art Building from September 23 to Oc- 
tober 11, inclusive. Among those exhibiting 
are Elsie Dodge Pattee, Marie J. Strean, Sarah 
Eakin Cowan, Rosina Cox Boardman, Mabel 
R. Welch, Clara Louise Bell, Margaret Foote 
Hawley, Florence Topping Green, Cornelia 
Ellis Hildebrandt and Alma Hirsig Bliss. 
(Signed) Sarah Eakin Cowan, Secretary, 
American Society Miniature Painters.” 
Strange but none the less true, there is a 
relation between war and the art of miniature 
painting. In the earliest days of the art, the 
soldier and sailor would carry tiny portraits 


on ivory with them. Now, when there is war 
again, the art is reviving and family portraits 
in little are in great demand. They are worlds 
apart from the photograph. They are exquisite 
paintings on glowing ivory, in clear and trans- 
parent color. Effort is always made to get 
real power of design and decorative arrange- 
ment plus an intimate likeness of the sitter. 


Constructive Action in Florida 


An interesting letter came from Mrs. Myrtle 
Taylor Bradford, telling of the work for Amer- 
ican Art Week in Miami, Florida. She said 
that the National Luncheons have become out- 
standing events in their artist colony. At the 
last one, 250 attended and awards were given 
for distinguished participation in art work for 
the American Artists Professional League. 
This year they had their twelfth international 
show of Miami and visiting artists. Mrs. Brad- 
ford said that she is making a year’s work out 
of American Art Week. She represents the wo- 
man’s clubs for the Rockefeller Center and is 
associate director for American Art Week for 
the woman’s clubs with an art week program 
all over the state. She has the co-operation of 
many workers. 

The Art Pilgrimages which Mrs. Bradford 
has been forwarding from the Artists Break- 
fasts are very successful. Almost 150 went 
with her to Nassau, 92 to Havana, and 42 to 
Haiti and Jamaica. The trip to Mexico had to 
be cancelled. The Jamaica artists returned the 
visit, bringing an exhibit of craft work and 
watercolors. Another of Mrs. Bradford’s ef- 
forts is to put on an international art program 
with Pan-America, furthering friendly rela- 
tions through the arts. To each place she car- 
ried with her about thirty paintings by Miami 
artists chosen from the exhibit at one of the 
Artists Breakfasts. She is now in California, 
visiting the art colonies and American Art 
Week directors. 


PAINTINGS ENDURE 


This paint of Today will influence the Art of 
Tomorrow because its complete permanence will 
preserve the full brilliance and meaning of con- 
temporary work. 

To the Fine Arts Technics Permanent Pigments 
furnishes a list of painting materials restricted 
to only permanent colors formulated from time 
proven most durable constituents. 


OIL COLORS — WATER COLORS — DRY COLORS uF ; 


ALL carry the guaranteed complete statement of com- 
position on the label. 


ALL are full strength, tested quality pigments. 


ALL are so reasonably priced that there is no reason for 
any artist or student to use inferior colors. 


OIL COLORS—studio tubes—mostly at 25¢ and 50c 
Genuine Cobalt Blue 75c, Cerulean Blue $1.00 


WATER COLORS—FINE Artists Water Colors—34 Colors 


—25c to 40c 


ARTISTS Water Colors—34 Colors 


—all 20c 


Our Informative BOOKLETS and COLOR CARDS will be 
useful to you and may be obtained from your Dealer or 
from us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
NORWOOD STA. 





OIL COLOR 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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American Art Week 
To clear away any confusion regarding the 
plans and dates for American Art Week, the 
Executive Committee of the League issued a 
statement to its state officers and directors, 
which is presented below for the information 
of its members and the art world in general: 
American Art Week will open as planned 
on November Ist, according to our previous 
announcement. We are happy to advise you 
that a seeming conflict over a National Art 
Week which was announced for November 
25th-December Ist has been worked out be- 
tween the Executive Committee of the League 
and Mr. Francis Henry Taylor of the Metro- 
politan Museum, appointed by President Roose- 
velt as Chairman of the Council for National 
Art Week, November 25th to December Ist, 
whereby the art program will. be continuous 
through the month beginning with American 
Art Week, November Ist, and culminating with 
the art sales during National Art Week, be- 
ginning November 25th. Under this co-opera- 
tive plan the League’s organization in the va- 
rious states, its state chairmen and state di- 
rectors and their co-workers, are invited to 
continue in charge of the whole art project, 
the same as they would for American Art 
Week. In this they are pledged the full co- 
operation of all of the Government agencies. 
Mr. Taylor, as requested by President Roose- 
velt, will be Chairman of the National Council 
for National Art Week, November 25th to De- 
cember Ist, and Mr. F. Ballard Williams, Na- 
tional Chairman of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, and Mr. Robert Woods Bliss 
will be Vice-Chairmen. This covers activity for 
the year 1940. 
—F. BaLLarp WILLIAMS, 
National Chairman. 
—F.Lorence Toppinc GREEN, 
National Director of Amer- 
ican Art Week. 


* * Bo 


Art Week in New York City 

The Studio Guild will co-operate with the 
American Artists Professional League for the 
third year, helping with displays of paintings 
and sculpture in New York City shop win- 
dows, libraries and other public places. The 
Studio Guild Committee is comprised of the 
Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of the 
City of New York, Honorary Chairman; Grace 
Pickett, president of the Studio Guild, Chair- 
man; Hobart Nichols, president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design; Paul Manship, 
president of the National Scultpure Society; 
Eloise Egan, well known painter; Walter Hov- 
ing, president of the Fifth Avenue Association, 
Inc.; and Polly Pettit, Director of the New 
York School of Display. 

The Studio Guild extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all artists to send one painting or piece 
of sculpture to the Studio Guild Galleries, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, October Ist to 
5th, free of charge. Display Managers will visit 
the galleries and make selections the following 
week, October 7th to 12th. All works of art 
must be delivered to the Guild uncrated. 


1st October, 1940 


To All Artist-Painters 


Watch the mail—the League has mailed to- 
day, with its compliments, to every artist- 
painter listed in the American Federation of 
Arts 1940 directory, “Who’s Who in American 
Art,” a copy of the third large printing of 
Dr. Martin Fischer’s nationally known pam- 
phlet “Hints to Artist-Painters—(Pigments) .” 

If you wish to endow your paintings with 
long life, give this booklet a key place on that 
little shelf where you keep only indispensable 
art books. Study it well. Follow its recommen- 


dations. 
* * a 


Oregon Patrons Buy Art 

Mrs. F. R. Hunter, Director for Oregon, 
has been very busy with the All-Oregon State 
Exhibition at the Portland Art Museum. Spon- 
sors were asked who would buy ten paintings. 
Sixteen responded and thirty paintings were 
sold at a good price. Mrs. Mildred Holmes, 
former American Art Week Director, is work- 
ing with Mrs. Hunter and the present Direc- 
tor, Mrs. Laughlin, to make the work this 
year better than ever. Mrs. Hunter and the 
committees have been featuring art at the 
Rose Festival. She forgot to mention the name 
of the artist who was commissioned to paint 
the portrait of the Rose Queen. The painting 
was presented at the Queen’s banquet and dis- 
played at the Queen’s Ball. Artists helped in 
designing the floats, in garden and flower ar- 
rangement. She said: “It has increased the 
respect for artists in a group of men really 
responsible for what Portland is.” 

cg * * 
Michigan 

Mrs. William Greason, organizing director 
of the Michigan Chapter, writes us as follows: 

“It gives me pleasure to send in ten new 
members at this time. I have just been ap- 
pointed “Co-Chairman” for the Detroit Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, a post I held for 
four years not so long ago. It is understood 
that we shall work to build up the Lay Mem- 
bership of the American Artists Professional 
League, as the main part of our program for 
the next two years. And we are to have’ the 
support of the new president in this work. 
Wish us luck.” 

Mrs. Hunter and Mrs. Greason are cer- 
tainly doing a great deal to coordinate the 
art interests in their states. It is always grati- 
fying to hear that museums are working close- 
ly with many of our State Directors and Chair- 
men. It is also most encouraging to hear that 
work is being done to build up membership. 

—Nits Hoener. 





Bradford Boardman Dies 


Bradford Boardman, executive officer of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, died of a heart 
attack in the museum directors’ dining room 
on Sept. 16. Aged 57, he had been on the 
museum staff since 1926, when he became as- 
sistant secretary. Since last year Mr. Board- 
man has been in charge of business and ad- 
ministrative matters. 





“Blockx” 


Colours by 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Fils. Terwagn, 
(Belgique) 


By the Makers of the 
REMBRANDT COLORS 


Studio Tubes 25c-35c-50c 
3 in. Tubes 10c-15¢ 


TALEMS & SON 


NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


1CH ART 


PRODUCTS 
FOR 


ARTISTS 


RICH ART COLOR CO: 


34 West 2ee Sameer New Tork, MY. 


Dept. B 


Rich Art Color Company 


31 West 21st Street, New York 


CAN IT BE DONE? 


YES, ANYONE CAN DRAW WITH CRAY-ARTS, THE AMAZ- 
ING, NEWLY DISCOVERED TECHNIQUE, now being released. 
YOU can create beautiful scenes in few minutes with simple 
instructions. NO lessons, but quickly skilled. Astoni-h friends, 
even art directors! CRAY-ARTS, complete, postpaid $2.00. 
(Canada $2.25) WRITE: 


THE TOWNSEND CO. 
309-B Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





School advertising is charged for at the rate 
of $6.75 per inch. Write for further information. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Baltimore to El Paso 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS SIXTH ROTARY 
EXHIBITION, March 1, 1941 to Sept. 1942, 
in museums from Baltimore, Md., to El Paso, 
Texas. Open to all member graphic artists; 
membership dues: $3. Registration & appli- 
eation must be in before Jan. 1. For details 
write Frank Hartley Anderson, Secretary, Moun- 
tain Hall, Mt. Airy, Ga. 


Chicago, Ill. 

FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 
ICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE, Nov. 14 
to Jan. 5, at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil & sculp- 
ture. Jury. $2,500 in prizes, & medals. Last 
date for return of entry cards: Oct, 2. Last 
date for submission of work to N. Y. jury 
(Budworth’s): Oct. 8. Last date for receiving 
entries at the Institute: Oct. 17. For cards and 
information, write the Art Institute of Chi- 
eago, Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS MINIATURE 
PRINT EXHIBITION. Nov. 1-30, Chicago, Tl. 
Open to members. All metal plate media, prints 
3 by 5 inches or smaller, $5 or less in price. 
Last date for receiving prints: Oct. 20. For 
details write: James Swann, Secretary, 2343 
Geneva Terrace, Chicago, IIl. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
AMERICAN ART, Nov. 2 to Dec, 1. Cincinnati 
Art Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio. Open to all 
American artists. Jury. No awards. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture. Last date for returning 
entry blanks: Oct. 8. Last date for submitting 
works: Oct. 14. For details write: Walter H. 
Siple, Director, Cincinnati Art Museum, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Dallas, Texas 

TEXAS GENERAL EXHIBITION, Feb. 2-15 at 
Dallas Museum, then two weeks each at 
museum in Houston, San Antonio and Tulsa. 
Open to all Texas & Oklahoma artists. All 
media. No fee. Jury. $300 in prizes. Last 
date for return of entry cards: Jan. 22, 1941. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 27, 
1941. For information & cards write Richard 
Howard Foster, Director, Dallas Museum, Dal- 
las, Texas. 


Dayton, Ohio 
OHIO PRINTMAKERS FOURTEENTH ANNUAL, 
at Dayton Art Institute from Nov. 1 through 
Nov. 30, then circuited to other museums until 
Oct. 31, 1941. Open to all Ohio printmakers. 
Media: etching, block print, lithography. Jury. 
No fee. Last date for return of entry cards: 
Oct. 13. Last date for arrival of exhibits: Oct. 
20. For full details write Miss Mary Anderson, 
Secretary, Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 


Detroit, Mich. 

MICHIGAN ARTISTS LOCAL ANNUAL, Nov. 12 
to Dec. 10, at Detroit Institute of Arts. Open 
to all Michigan artists & those who once stud- 
ied or practiced in Michigan. All media. No 
fee. Jury. Cash awards. Last date for return 
of cards & arrival of exhibits: Oct. 26. For 
full information write the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Detroit, Mich. 


East Orange, N. J. 

NEW JERSEY WATERCOLOR €& SCULPTURE 
SOCIETY SECOND ANNUAL, March 1-31, East 
Orange, N. J., Art Center. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: sculpture & watercolor. 
Last date for return of entry cards: Feb. 26. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: March 1. 
For entry cards & complete information write 
Kent Coes, 28 Gates Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS NINTH AN- 
NUAL, Feb. 1-28, at Washington County Mu- 
seum, Hagertown, Md. Open to all artists be- 
tween Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, Md., Win- 
chester, Va., & Cumberland, Md. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel, prints, drawings & sculp- 
ture. No jury. Cash awards. Last date for re- 
turn of cards: Jan. 1. Last date for arrival of 
entries: Jan. 15. For further information write 
The Director, The Washington County Museum 

of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Hartford, Conn. 

CONNECTICUT WATERCOLOR € GOUACHE 
LOCAL ANNUAL, Nov. 15 to Dee. 15, at 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. Open 
to all Connecticut artists. Media: watercolor 
& gouache. Fee: $3 (returned if exhibit is 
not accepted). Jury. Last date for receipt of 
entry blanks: Oct. 25. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: Oct. 30. For full details write Alex- 
ander Crane, Wardsworth Atheneum, Box 1409, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

TWIN-CITY LOCAL ANNUAL, Nov. 1 to Dee. 1, 
at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Open to all St. Paul and Minneapolis 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, prints, draw- 
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ings and sculpture. No fee. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Last date for return of entry cards and arrival 
of exhibits: Oct. 21. For further information 
address the Registrar, Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, 201 E. 24th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Montclair, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY STATE ANNUAL, Nov. 3-24, 
Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. Open 
to all New Jersey-born artists, resident artists 


(5 years or more) & artists spending 3 months 
a year in the State. Media: sculpture, oil, wa- 


tercolor, drawing & prints. Last date for re- 
turning entry blanks: Oct. 5. Last date for sub- 
mitting works: Oct. 13. For blanks and full 


information write: Montclair Art Museum, 
Montclair, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 27th ANNUAL, 


Oct. 30 to Nov. 12, at the Fine Arts Galleries, 
215 W. 57th St., New York City. Jury. Open 
to both members & non-members. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture & mural designs. Medals 
& cash awards. Receiving date for entries: Oct. 
25. For blanks write Howard B. Spencer, 
Secretary, 200 W. 57th St., New York City. 


AMERICAN WAR VETERANS SECOND AN- 


NUAL, Nov. 11 to Dee. 14, at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Art Galleries, 101 W. 58th St., New 
York City. Jury. Open to all artists who were 
in U. S. armed forces between April 6, 1917 
and Nov. 11, 1918. Media: oil, watercolor, 
prints & drawings. Fee: $2 for each water- 
color, print or drawing; $2.50 for each oil. 
Last date for receiving exhibits: Oct. 5 (at 
112 W. 54th Street). For information write 
Charles Andrew Hafner, 112 W. 54th St., 
New York City. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINT- 


ERS & SCULPTORS ANNUAL, Jan. 6-27, at 
the Argent Galleries, New York City. Open to 
members only. Fee $2 for members within 50 
miles of New York City. Jury. All media. $1,500 
in prizes. Date for arrival of exhibits: Dec. 
26. For further information write Miss Jose- 
phine Droege, Executive Secretary, Argent Gal- 
leries, 42 W. 57th St. New York City. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS 25th AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION, Dec. 2-28, at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New 
York City. Jury. Open to all American artists. 
All metal plate media. Fee for non-members: 
$1. $175 in awards. Last date for return of 
entry cards: Oct. 19. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: Oct. 26. For cards & complete de- 
tails, write Amory Hunt, Executive Secretary, 
141 E. 40th St., New York City. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ANNUAL LITHOGRAPHY EXHIBITION, Dec. 8- 


31, WPA Art Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Open to all artists. Medium: black-and-white 
lithographs. $50 purchase prize. Last date for 
returning entry bianks: Nov. 15. Last date for 
submitting prints: Nov. 25. For blanks and 
information write: Nan Sheets, WPA Art Cen- 
ter, Municipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


SIX STATES ANNUAL EXHiBITION Dec. 1 to 


Jan. 1, Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Nebr. Open 
to artists of Nebraska, towa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado & S, Dakota. Best exhibitors to be 
given one-man snows. Last date for receiving 
entries: Nov. 15. For bianks and information 
write: Miss Mary Poliard, Joslyn Memorial, 
Umaha, Nebr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA PRINIMAKERS 12th ANNUAL, 


uct. 9-30, at the Print Ciub, 1614 Latimer St., 
Philade.phia. Open to all Philadelphia print- 
makers. Ali print media, but must be executed 
in 1940. Jury. One $50 prize. Last date for 
return of entry cards: Oct. 4. Last date for 
acrival of exnibits: Oct. 8. For information and 
blanks write the Print Ciub, 1614 Latimer St., 
ruliadelphia. 


THIKTY-EIGHTH PHILADELPHIA WATERCOL- 


On AND PRINT ANNUAL, Nov. 3 to Dee. 8, 
Penusy:vania Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. Open 
vo ali artists. yvury. Cash awards and medals. 
Meua: watercolors, paste:s, drawings, and 
prints. Only four submissions per artist. Last 
date for returning entry cards: Oct. 7. Last 
date for receiving entries: Uct. 9 (by express), 
Oct. 14 (by hand). For fuil information write 
Joseph T. Fraser, Secretary, Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Washington, D. C. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEUVROPOLITAN STATE ART 


EXHIBITION, Nov. 1-24, at the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution 
(under auspices of the D. C. Federation of 
Women’s Ciubs). Jury. Open to all artists. All 
media. Cash awards. Fee: $1. Last date for re- 
turn of entry cards: Oct. 20. Date for arrival 
of exhibits: Oct. 26. For full details write Mrs. 
M. C. Trowbridge, 11 Aspen St., Chevy Chase, 


WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB ANNUAL, 


Dec. 6 to Jan. 20, sponsored by the Watercolor 
Club in Washington, D. C. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Fee for non-members: $1. Media: water- 
color, pastel, all print media. Cash awards. 
Last date for return of entry cards: Dec. 2. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: Dec. 6. 
For further details write Mrs. Frances Hunger- 
ford Combs, Secretary, 3820 Kanawha St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Wilmington, Del. 
DELAWARE ARTISTS 27th LOCAL ANNU. 
Nov. 11 to Dec. 1, at the Delaware Art ~ 
ter, Wilmington, Del. Jury. Open to all I 
ware artists, former Howard Pyle pupils, m 
bers of Wilmington Society of Fine Arts. M» 
oil & sculpture. $150 in prizes. Last date 
arrival of exhibits: Nov. 4. For complete 
tails write the Wilmington Society of ~ 
Fine Arts, Delaware Art Center Building, ~ 
Drive at Woodlawn Ave., Wilmington, Del.” 
































Wolcottville, Ind. ’ 
AMERICAN MONOTYPE SOCIETY’S /FI2 j 
TRAVELING EXHIBITION. Open to all art 
joining Society (membership fee, $3). Sho 
travel for one year, exhibiting at least 
prints by each member, Last date for r 
ing exhibits: Dec. 1. For entry blank 
prospectus, write Paul W. Ashby, Wolcot 
Ind. 












San Francisco, Calif. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS « 
PRINTS, Jan. 21 to Feb. 18, 1941, at & 
Francisco Museum, San Francisco, Calif. 
to all American artists who have not ex} © 
at San Francisco Museum during th 
six months. Media: drawing, etching, lit. 
phy, block printing, engraving and mon 
No fee. Jury. Cash awards. Last date fo 
turn of entry cards: Dec. 15. Last date 
arrival of exhibits: Dee. 30. For inform: 
write Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Dire: 
San Francisco Museum, Civic Center, 
Francisco, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

ST. LOUIS LOCAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT; 
AND SCULPTURE, Nov. 2 to Dec. 1, at (> 
Art Museum of St. Louis. Open to all art 
in and within 50 miles of St. Louis. Jury. 
fee. Media: oil and all sculpture media. 
date for return of cards & arrival of exh 
Oct. 12. For further information write 
City Art Museum, St. Louis. Mo, 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT 


The rate for Classified Advertising 
per word, per insertion; minimum 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each wor 
tial and whole number is counted as one 1 



















YOUNG MAN, presentable, 15 years exr 

with 5th Avenue Gallery, desires cor 
where knowledge and ability will prove 
vantage, not a handicap. Thoroughly 2 
with prints, old and modern; knowledge of 
ings. Salesman and competent secretary 
writer on art. Excellent background anc 
ences. Box 118, The Art Digest. 






HAND GROUND OIL COLORS—Power: 

no fillers used! Permanency guaranteed. 
forms with the highest standards necessar 
creating lasting pictures. NOW AT RED 
PRICES! Send for literature. Bocour, 2 
15th Street, New York City. 


SCULPTORS’ SUPPLIES. Schools and 

classes supplied. Modeling tools, armat.. 
modeling stands, turntables, calipers, ete. f 
for circulars. Aerolite Tool Company, 139 * 
“nd Street, New York City. 


PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON —S) 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions- 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come ij 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company 
East 58th St.. New York. 


DRY PIGMENTS—full strength cadmit 
balts, manganese blue, etce—casein, . 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, e* 
orders fillea. Haifield’s Color Shop, Iinc., 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 





PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, 

varnished. Moderate prices consisten 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining wye 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd 
New York. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 1 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 
Square, New York City. 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnishe 
request. New York Central Supply Co., € 
Ave., New York City. 


SPECIAL SALE: Artist sketching can 

yards, 52” width, $3.95. Parcel post 
E. H. & A. C, Friedrichs Co., 140 Sullivan 
New York. 





LIGHT, HIGH CEILING STUDIO 
RENT, part time, painter, Brooklyn, Box 
The Art Digest. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Six 


Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty 
New York City. 
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